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A MARION COLE FISHER PAGE 


Chicago, June 1, 1921. 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


A standard reference book for home or school is “Twenty Lessons in Do- 
mestic Science,” by Marion Cole Fisher. The book is “chock-full” of helpful 
charts, tables, recipes, suggestions. The following tested recipes will prove of 
value to you whether in the home or the class in cookery: 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


1%, cup whole wheat or Graham flour % cup corn meal (yellow) 

144 cup New Orleans molasses 4% cup white flour 

1 egg % cup sour milk 

% teaspoon salt % teaspoon soda 

% cup seedless raisins may be added 1 teaspoon CALUMET baking powder 


Preparation: Beat the egg and add the molasses, milk and other ingredients. Put into 
well greased brown bread cans, cover each and place them in shallow pan with about 
one and one-half inches of water. Bake in moderate oven for about one and one-half 
hours. This recipe will make one large loaf or two smaller ones. 


EGGLESS COOKIES 


1% cups sugar % cup lard or butter 
1% cups buttermilk 4 cups flour 
1% teaspoon soda 2 teaspoons CALUMET baking powder 
Pinch of salt if lard is used 
Preparation: Sift the flour, baking powder and soda three times. Work in the lard as 
for biscuits, add the sugar and then the buttermilk. A little more flour may be required 
to make dough that will roll. 
These cookies may be flavored with spices or extract if desired or finished with a 

raisin or nut. This recipe makes about five dozen cookies. 


BAKED CUSTARD, COUNTRY STYLE 


2 cups milk 5 tablespoons sugar 
3 eggs Grating of nutmeg 
Preparation: Heat the milk. Beat the eggs and add the sugar with 2 tablespoons cold 
water. Stir rapidly into the heated milk. 
Turn into custard cups and sprinkle with nutmeg. Place these cups in a dish sur- 
rounded with an inch and a half of water and put into moderate oven until well set. 


SPANISH RICE 


Rice Oil or butter 
Salt Clear stock or water 
Preparation: Place sauce pan over fire with a level tablespoon of oil or butter. Sprinkle 
into it the cleaned uncooked rice and cook over a low flame for five minutes. Add a 
dash of salt and the stock and cook twenty minutes briskly. 
Note: If onions, curry powder or green peppers are to be a part of this dish, they 
are first sauted in oil and then rice is added. 


POTATOES O’BRIEN 


Dice carefully six medium cold boiled potatoes in half-inch cubes. Dredge very 
lightly with flour, season with salt and pepper and let stand while mincing two green 
bell peppers, and one small onion. Put three tablespoons of oil or drippings into a frying 
pan, throw in the minced onion and peppers, saute, but do not brown. Then put in the 
potatoes and allow to cook through. 

Turn onto a hot platter in a mound and sprinkle with finely minced parsley. In 
using green peppers always discard the seeds. 


Cordially, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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[our EXCLUSIVE srEGIATTY |_| 
LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 
“WE KNOW HOW’ 


\Ve were the first to introduce library bookbinding on the Pacific : = 
Coast. That was in 1909. 


Since then, we have included among our patrons, a large percent- 








\Vhen you come to San Francisco, we shall be pleased to have you 
visit our bindery. ao ke 


age of public, county and school libraries in California, Oregon ‘ 
and Washington. . 
very book is hand-sewed and bound in accordance with the e 
A. L. A. specifications. 
A book rebound by us will outwear five new copies. Magazines, fe 
when bound, will last forever. 4 
The binding is most serviceable and attractive. We guarantee our i 
binding to be best and cheapest. . 
Your books will be returned to you within 30 days. cs 
On shipments amounting to one hundred dollars or over, we pay : 
(reight charges one way. F 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


Library Bookbinding—‘‘That’s All’’ 


39 Battery Street - San Francisco, Calif. 


——e 
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a. FREE—A Composite Picture of a 
y | 


American Wood Working Machines 


In Color for Framing 


* 
ne aces gummed, aaa, ely li A i> Ui > 2 





Actual Size 20 in. x 24in. 


Makes a fine picture to hang on the walls of your workshop 
Your boys can make a frame for it as a 


part of their work 


Let us send you one 











| © 

if 

American Wood Working Machinery Co. | [ 
Rochester, N. Y. | 

{ 
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One or Two Laboratory Desks 
--or a Hundred 





Instructor's Desk No. 1403. 
For Physics or Chemistry 


No matter what your requirements in the way of Laboratory Furniture 

how much equipment, for what purpose or how soon you need in- 
stallation—this house, as the premier institution of its kind in America, 
is qualified to serve you satisfactorily. 


Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture 


stands for leadership—as on engineering and as a manufacturing prod- 
uct. It is recognized as such by scientific authorities who have used 
Kewaunee Equipment for years. 


You will find Kewaunee installed in the leading schools and colleges in 
the country. For full information and a copy of the Kewaunee Book, 


address the main office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE (7 7 EXPERTS 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pacific Sales Division, Braun Corporation, 363-371 New High Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO DENVER ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY JACKSON 

NEW YORK SPOKANE COLUMBUS 
LITTLE ROCK ATLANTA TORONTO, CAN. 
MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


= a a a a DD a em ee ee ee ce ee 93° 
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The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 
(The Kelly Press is sold with or without Extension Delivery) 


Presswork 


on Kelly ~Automatic and C v/inder Presses ts included 
in the Advanced Printing (Courses 


ELLY automatic and cylinder 
presswork is the next advanced 


stepin the technical sequence of print- 
ing which comes after platen press- 
work. This advanced course permits 
of producing larger and more difficult 
pieces of printed matter, such as books 
and color printing. 


Several leading technical high and 
vocational schools provide instruction 


on Kelly Presses, and the services of 


their graduates are in demand by com- 
mercial printshops. 
Specimens of school printing done 
on Keily Presses sent on request. 
Write to-day. 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO,N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
RICHMOND, VA. ATLANTA, GA. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

DETROIT, MICH. DENVER, COLO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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The Latest and Best in Maps 


New Globes and Atlases. 

Library Furniture of all kinds. 

Office Furniture and Filing Devices. 
School Furniture and Supplies. 

Large Stocks carried on hand at all times. 


New Catalog sent upon request. 


C. F. Weber & Company | 


35 Market St. 222 So. Los Angeles St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles, Calif. 
524 West Washington St. 

Phoenix, Arizona 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located 
and installed with the assistance of our 
Engineering Department. No matter what 
the size ef your appropriation, MEDART 
engineers are always glad to give you intel- 
ligent advice on any playground problem. 


78 THs SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Buy Playground Equipment 
that is SAFE and PERMANENT 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and 
permanence—these are the factors that determine the 
wisdom of any playground investment. Aside from the 
protection that MEDART safety provides for the chil- 
dren, MEDART construction is assurance of long life, 
Playground equipment should be purchased on a basis 
of cost per year of service, rather than initial price 


_— 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers 
in the playground movement, and the leaders in perfect- 
ing playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing 
children. Get Catalog “L,” really a textbook on play- 
ground planning and equipment. ‘Tell us your problems 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 








FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
EK. E. Olp, Manager 


All former records of the Agency broken in 1920. Great demand for next fall. If available for 
any kind of teaching position, write us. Affiliated Agencies in principal cities. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 
We operate on a cost basis. No registration fee. Through our various offices and affiliated interests 


we cover the entire country 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago Washington 
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General oflice, Evanston, Illinois 


New York Boston Walla 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 








Los Angeles 


woes eee oo oo eee == 4 
| 

THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 

Resources Over $42,000,000.00 { 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 

1238 Seventh St., and 12@2 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 
sui alee ns oo4 
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| TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—-FREE ENROLLMENT in All Offices 


Home Office 
U. S. Nat. Bank Blidg., Denver Colo. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


1 IEE Hts 





xz, 


Tapa Uz Tez 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
North W. Bank Building Lumber Exchange 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Mer. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO 


ose euiiow Angeles, catit. LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


DEC ; ALIS TS u TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates o a. except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Ta a Ae ee Rea 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Berkeley, Callfornia 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Yther Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
end, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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' Coddington Teachers Agency | 
| Fifteenth Year ' 

LOS ANGELES OFFICE BERKELEY OFFICE ‘ 
i 533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. ' 
i Telephone 14531 Telephone Berkeley 350 ' 
% or © @ 2 2 eee eoo@ooo eos oe eee oooeos eeoecowoo oo oowoooowoo 4 








BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Rooms 4 and 5 LOS ANGELES 
717 Market Street BERKELEY 517 Brockman Bldg. 
Phone Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 5239 Phone Broadway 1919 
















THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. G F. G y Mer. 
WEST —— Ss ee aaa 
ynne 9s. aley, gr. 6128 University Ave. M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


eee La Cline, Mgr. | 


TEACHERS LVRS MEP ENG TECH’ Enroll Free | 








FREE REGISTRATION 


¢; | A R A Teachers Agency 
EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Regis- 


trant—No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
‘4 Kast Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 KE. Lexington Street | 
‘i KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH, 
2 N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


E LOS ANGELES, CAL.. California Bldg. 
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A Suggestion to 


Western Librarians: 


HEN placing your next order for 

WV library books, consider the advan- 
tages to be obtained by sending di- 

rect to the New York City wholesaler for 
the books of all publishers. (This is so dis- 
tinctly the center of the publishing industry 
that practically all books, no matter where 
purchased, must have been secured originally 
from New York or its vicinity~. @ No order 
is too large for efficient handling by our ex- 
perienced organization. No order is too small 
to merit the closest attention and the prompt- 
est service of which we are capable. @ We 
shall be glad to quote net prices on any list. 











354 Fourth -Avenue 


THE BAKER> @® TAYLOR, COMPANY 





Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


NEW YORK  <At Twenty-sixth St. 
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The Library in Education 


I then the curriculum be crowded and the school system so rigid that no plac 


remains for the humanising influence of good books, the teacher and th. 

librarian must work out the problem between them. If the pupil’s interes 
lies in statescraft and oratory, give him Patrick Henry and Webster and Pitt an 
Lincoln; if he wishes verse, there is Stevenson and Lowell and Riley and Kip- 
ling; if applied science or invention, then Franklin and Fulton and Morse an 
Edison. For each one, young or old, the library may be “made to talk” if onl 
the teacher and the librarian are wise and tactful. The day of few books is past 
and it is worse than useless to deplore the change from the few well known t 
the many scanned; but at least some good books revealing the life and times o} 
the great epochs in all countries can be well assimilated. A few books should b. 
thoroughly digested. But with our libraries overflowing with richness; with books 
and newspapers and magazines; with pictures and exhibits and lectures; with 
muscums and concerts and recitals, and all given in the name of education, teachers 
and librarians have wonderful opportunities and increased responsibilities. The, 
must also pave the way that the pupil may gather the kernel from many books 
of many kinds, and from these manifold sources, all of which are more or less 


closely related to the library. 


“Through the co-operation of principal, teachers, parents, and librarian, th 
library may be made the very center of the school work.” Modern methods of 
teaching lay more and more stress upon the use of the library as a working lab 
oratory for all departments and as a means of supplementing the regular te.t- 
book work in the class-room by the use of books and illustrative materials, thus 
to give the pupil a broad view of the subject and awaken an interest which may 
lead to further reading on his own account. To create a love for reading, and to 
develop a library habit which will lead him to the best use of the public library 


after school days are over as well as during his school life, should be the desire 


of those who have the training of the boy in charge. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


From Ideals and Democracy, Page 79. Chapter on 
The Library as an Educational Factor. 
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\ June, 1919, this magazine issued a 
special Library Number. Favorable 
nation-wide comment was given this 
ication by libraries everywhere, and 
epresentatives of all types of educa- 

tional institutions. Requests 


COUNTY © have been insistent that we 
LIBRARY follow with a similar issue, 
NUMBER broader in scope and with 


emphasis upon actual ac- 
mplishments in the field of County Li- 
ry activity. 
Librarian of California, 
|. L. Gillis, blazed the way for County 
ry Service and Mr. Milton J. 


rmer State 


' Fer- 
n has been a worthy successor, ex- 
ling and perfecting the work. Inspired 
the genius and enthusiasm of Mr. Fer- 
n, and the officers of the American 
rary Association, this magazine con- 
d to undertake the present issue. 

(Juotation from a letter by Secretary Carl 

i. \lilam of the American Library Asso- 
m to Mr. Ferguson is self-expana- 


im glad indeed to know from you, that 
Sierra Educational News’ will, at the invi- 
tation of this office, undertake to bring out 
t June a special ‘County Library Number.’ 
TI American Library Association finds 
throughout the United States a very live and 
growing interest in County libraries, and there 
little printed material on the subject that 
a ‘ial number of the ‘Sierra Educational 
News,’ devoted to this subject, would be of 
ezreat interest and value. Special 
‘ion should be given to County Libraries 
\lifornia, where the greatest progress has 
made, with an adequate account of County 
ries in other States. An issue of 
News,’ brought out in this way, would 
be a ‘County Library Handbook,’ and 
W | have an unusual and a permanent value, 
‘nly with County Libraries, but with 
’ School Superintendents, State Normal 
s, and, in fact, with all interested in li- 
and educational progress.” 


; IAT the close relationship between 
library and school is clearly under- 
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stood and appreciated by the American 
Library Association, is reflected in this 
letter by Mr. Milam. Indeed, librarian 
and public school teacher are fellow- 
workers. The school and the school li- 
brary, the public library, the State library 
and the County library system, when 
functioning fully, are the most complete 
guaranty of perfected citizenship and a 
Nation secure. We must see to it that the 
book is projected into the community. A 
paragraph from a personal letter written 
by State Librarian Ferguson of California 
to the librarians is significant: 


“There is a national movement afoot to take 
books to all the people, through an extension 
of County Library Service. But there is a sad 
lack of up-to-date literature showing just the 
type of service County Librarians are now giv- 
ing and may yet give. To secure as complete a 
‘bird’s-eye’ view of County Library work as is 
possible, a special National County Library 
Number of the ‘Sierra Educational News’ will 
be brought out about June ist next. The letter 
from Secretary Milam of the American Library 
Association will explain. The ‘Sierra Educa- 
tional News’ has always taken a real 
interest in library work. Secretary Milam’s 
suggestion of bringing out a County Library 
Number was accepted as a call to service.” 


E take this opportunity to express 
W oui: appreciation to Mr. Milam and 
Mr. Ferguson, without whose active as- 
sistance as Associate Editors of this issue 
this enterprise would have been impossi- 
ble. Mr. Milam has secured a number of 
contributions from national leaders and 
has offered valuable advice and sugges- 
tion. Mr. Ferguson, through intimate 
knowledge of County Library work pos- 
sessed by no one else, has selected the ma- 
terial wisely and edited discriminately. 
Through these gentlemen we thank all 
who have contributed to this valuable 
number of the magazine. We trust that 


in the much needed larger education of 





Vie 
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adult as well as child, that this attempt 
to place the printed page before every in- 
dividual in the most remote corner of 
every county in every State, will not be 
without results. 

A. H. C. 


HI opportunity offered by the edi- 

tor to convert a number of the Sierra 
Kducational News into a picture of 
county library work is one that the library 
forces have for several reasons seized upon. 
Without the school the li- 

LIBRARY brary would be used only 
AND by the self-taught Abra- 
SCHOOL ham Lincolns who have a 
God-given power to fulfill 

their destiny ; without the library the school 
becomes a sculptor incapable of finishing 
a work which in its early stages gives 
promise of a masterpiece. An individual 
may, it is true, educate himself by use of 
a library ; he may in the school exercise and 
train his ability to think so that he may 
become a highly useful citizen. But school 
and library together will catch the child’s 
fancy, lead him through the maze of class 
room routine and finally set his feet upon 
the broad highway of adult life, ready to 
meet the problems of living and of working. 
The school and the library are not rivals, but 
complements; their work does not overlap, 
it runs in parallel courses. Between the two 
there is no armed frontier; their territorial 
limits meet in a Canadian border line of 
amity. But why should any of us be agi- 
tated about extending our work? Why 
should teacher and librarian constantly 
reach out in an endeavor to touch and 
quicken the intellectual life of youth? To 
me the answer is plain, is unmistakable. 
Our nation, built upon a governmental ex- 
periment, will endure only if the intelli- 
gence of the average citizen, the man in 
the street, is capable of weighting the prop- 
aganda of the East and the West, of the 


agitator and the tearer-down, and of decid- 





ing rightly. The great body ot the Amer 
can people have a deep-seated if inart 
late understanding of the problem; the 
willing, therefore, to pour their treasi 
into the educational coffers. What th 
buy is worth any price; for without un 
derstanding, a nation such as ours has } 
expectation of a long continued place i: 
sun of happiness, prosperity, world service 
This number of the Sierra Educational 
News, the second of its kind, means, | 
merely a republication of the bans 
friendship and de‘ermination on the pai 


of school and library more gloriously 


more persistently to carry on in their 


found alliance for better things, a mor 
splendid California, a more enduring 
America. 

MILTON J. FERGUSON 


S we write there is before the (: 


s 


ernor of California, awaiting 
approval or rejection, a notable list 
of educational measures. These consti 
tute, in conjunction with Constitutional 
Amendment No. 10, 
LEGISLATIVE recently enacted }) 
SITUATION the people, the most 
complete and {ar- 
reaching program of educational legisla 
tion ever attempted in any State. [ver 
measure fathered by the California Teach 
ers’ Association, or that had the endorse 
ment of our organization, reached t 
Governor’s desk. No single measure that 
failed of endorsement by the C. T. A. suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Governor. 
The large number of educational )ills 
before the Chief Executive include several 


he 


that were not in the original program 0! 
the C. T. A. There was proposed by the 
Association, a primary line of action i” 


volving four chief elements. First 
foremost, a series of appropriation ills 
that should carry into full force and e! ect 
the provisions of Amendment 16; second, 


a more complete system of teacher trai 





nd adequate support therefor; revis- 
the present Teacher Retirement 
<,lary Law, to thoroughly safeguard the 
and produce a salary more commen-+ 
with the needs of annuitants; in; 


sed salaries for County Superintend- 


of Schools, State Commissioners of 
ation and Superintendent of Public 
truction. 
his program had wide publicity and 
mplete discussion throughout the State. 
ls is the measures growing out of these 
dscussions, and = additional proposals 
sponsored by groups or individuals and 
bearing the endorsement of the organized 
hers of the State, that are now. before 
the Governor. Attention is called to the 
ticle by President Cox of the Council 
ducation, on page 310, this issue. 


NLY through the closest co-opera- 
QO tion of and the existence of the most 
lial relations between the Superin- 
ent of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Education 


and the California 


leachers’ Association, could California 
eve such educational advances as are 
her credit. Superintendent Will C. 
Wood's characterized 


vise statesmanship and unselfish de- 


administration is 


nm to the schools and children of the 
: No 
| financial or pecuniary rewards are his. In 
paying to him here our personal debt of 
gratitude, we voice, we are sure, the sen- 
its of the teachers, the children and 


and the cause of the teachers. 


| the citizenry of the State generally. The 
>» members of the State Board of Educa- 
the Commissioners of Education and 

t associates ; the Normal School Pres- 

s; representatives of the University 

» =6f California, and especially Mr. Robert 


ul, Comptroller; and representatives 
r educational forces, are deserving of 
ighest commendation at the hands 
of the people. 





‘arge number of members of the Leg- 
re worked consistently in the inter- 
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Education Com- 


est of the schools. The 


mittees of Senate and Assembly were un- 
tiring. The chairmen of these Committees 
had upon their shoulders a much larger 
task than can possibly be appreciated by 
those who were not present at the session 
As a slight token of appreciation for their 
work, an informal dinner was given in 
honor of Senator M. B. Harris, Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Sen- 
ate and Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Chairman 
of the Assembly Committee on [Educa 
tion. There was presented to each a briet 
case. Present on this occasion were Su 
perintendent and Mrs. Wood and mem 
bers of the State office; the legislative 
committee of the C. T. 
resentatives then 4n Sacramento. Every 
teacher in the State had a share in this 


A. and teacher rep 


event, as the dinner was given and pres- 
entations made under auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. 

On May 18th, the legislative committce 
of the C. T. 
Stephens for a hearing upon educational 
bills. Fortunate, indeed, that there sits in 


A. appeared before Governor 


the Governor’s chair a man of such vision 
and judgment as Hon. William D. Steph- 
ens. His reception to us on this occasion, 
as upon all other occasions, gives cause 
for hope that the program put forward by 
our educational forces, and enacted by 
the Legislature, will, through the Gover- 
nor’s mandate, become law in the State. 


Aa Fae < 

HE Sierra Educational News is 
the official organ of the California 
Teachers’ Association. Beside the 
reports of the Association’s activities, at 
least four issues in the year, there are con- 


tributions of members to its 


FROM pages. The reports are vital 
THE news and, through the years, 
FIELD make an organization record 


. * . 
that is very valuable as a his- 
tory of the profession’s growth and co- 
operative efforts. The contributions have 
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been generous in number and character. 
Sut it is felt by the management, and, it 
is thought by a number of earnest teach- 
ers, that in some way there should be op- 
portunity in the magazine for letters of 
comment, of suggestion, of criticism 
maybe, upon school matters of current 
interest. It is proposed to open a depart- 
ment covering a page or two for such 
communications, “From the Field’— 
short, concise, helpful, personal notes of 
valuation and judgment upon education 
or school affairs of common professional 
interest. Being “From the Field,” it will 
be open to any teacher or administrative 
othcer who has something to say and can 
say it well and with honest purpose. This 


iS an invitation to send in their letters to ’ 


the Editor. There may be too many for 
the space at his disposal; some of them 
may seem trivial or of not common mean- 
ing; some may be longer than space per- 
mits, but there will be made a sincere 
effort to make the department—From 
the Field, as fair and illuminating of edu- 
cational problems as editorial judgment 
can accomplish. R. G. B. 
Hl Registration and Placement 
Bureau of the California Teachers’ 
Association is developing by leaps 
and bounds. California is the first State 
in the Union to organize such a bureau 
as an activity of its 


REGISTRATION ‘State Association 
AND December, 1920, 
PLACEMENT closed the first year 
BUREAU of such service! Dur- 


ing 1921 the Bureau 
has, following the experience gained, un- 
dergone reorganization. It occupies rooms 
in conjunction with the other activities 
of the C. T. A. in the headquarters, Flood 
Building, San Francisco. 

For convenience, this summer as last, 
offices of the Bureau will be maintained 
in Berkeley during the period of the Sum- 
mer Session of the University. These of- 


fices are in the Wright Building, . 
corner of Center and Shattuck. All com 
munications should, as heretofore, be 
dressed to the California Teachers’ \s< 
ciation Registration and Placement |}, 
reau, Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 


A. H 


HE ninth annual session of th 

California High School Teachers 

Association promises to be the 
best, in a series of most noteworthy, 
successful meetings. President George | 
CALIFORNIA 
H. S. ASS’N. 


Thompson, Principal of 
the High School, Ala 
meda, has planned 
program that wil! a 
peal and interest. There will be a number 
of inspirational addresses, by leaders 


our own state and men and women ©! 
tional prominence from outside Califor- 
nia. In addition there will be held a num- 
ber of round table conferences under 
competent touching thi 
most vital problems now before the high 


leaders, and 


schools. Proceedings of the meetings wi!! 
be issued immediately at the close oi the 
sessions. As usual, the meetings are 
held in conjunction with the Universit 
of California Summer Sessions: at Los 
Angeles, Southern Branch, July 11th a 
12th; at Berkeley, July 13th, 14th and 
15th. A. H. C. 


THE N. E. A. 

FFICIAL delegates from the 
fornia Teachers’ Association ti | 
meetings of the N. E. A. at Des 
Moines next July 3rd to 8th, have |ecen 
named. Delegates from local teachers or- 
ganizations are now being elected. Of 
especial interest is this year’s conven!iol, 
not only on account of this being the !irst 
session under the new revised by-laws, 
and delegate system. We have as I’rest 
dent, Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent 0! 

the Oakland Schools. Plan to attend 

A. H. 


: 
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THE NATION’S NEED 


CARL H. MILAM 
Secretary American Library Association 


|. THOUGH the free public library move- 
A ment may be said to have started half a 
4 century ago, there are still some sixty 
venty millions of people in the United 
Ss who are not within reach of anything 
dequate library service. 
of the reasons for this condition is that 
for a long time the municipality was consid- 
red as the proper and, to a large extent, the 
ippropriate unit for free public circulat- 
brary service. Nearly all the large cities 
have public libraries. Most of them have had 
libraries for many years. Many small 
to also are attempting to maintain libraries. 
ten years ago there was what might 
iimost have been called a competition between 
or four states in the middle west to see 
which state could show the fewest towns of 
or three, or four thousand population with- 
Libraries were established, 
boards appointed, buildings erected and librar- 
ians employed in towns with scarcely more 
than a thousand population. 


od it 


out libraries. 


\hbout that time also the township again 
came into prominence as a unit for library ad- 
ministration. In some states it was made possi- 
ble for a town or city library to obtain support 
from any number of townships in the county 

to render service to the people of these 
The State of Massachusetts, in 
wh every town is said to have a public li- 
was in some measure at least the goal 
towards which library agencies were working. 


townships. 


uty libraries were not by any means un- 


he of, nor untried, but the county library 

_ movement, as we now know it, really started 
& with the California Library Legislation of 1911. 
' That legislation, the rapid development of Cali- 
fornia county libraries under the new plan, and 


“nificance of the idea were soon apparent. 





: Librarians and others interested in libraries 
- Were enabled to visualize a library service 
W ‘ would be available to every man, woman 


al iild in America. Some people, probably 
as ‘ie result of this step toward universal li- 
service, have been so bold as to suggest 
Ik ‘lion which would compel every county 
in state to establish and maintain library 


ler reason why libraries have not al- 
reached all the people in the United 
is that libraries are looked upon as 











buildings or as institutions, and the reading of 
books as a pleasant recreation for persons who 
have lots of time. The educational service 
and the educational possibilities of the library 
are often overlooked. 

One of the leading library periodicals has 
for its motto: “The public library is an in- 
tegral part of public education.” There seem 
to be comparatively few people who believe 
this. Even some librarians seem to doubt the 
truth of it. 


But the newly aroused interest in adult 
education, not only in America, but throughout 
the world, may cause a new enthusiasm for the 
educational aspect of library development. We 
may hope that the time will come—perhaps 
even in this generation—when educational 
agencies will be provided for all adults as they 
are now provided for children. We may recog- 
nize that education is not a matter exclusively 
of six grades or eight grades or sixteen grades, 
but a matter which concerns all the years of 
a man’s life. 


And with the increasing recognition of the 
importance of adult, informal education, we 
may expect an increasing recognition of the 
necessity of making books available, through 
libraries, to every man, woman and child in 
America. 

Apparently we have found in the county li- 
brary system a scheme which is feasible in 
most of the states. It can be operated at a 
small cost per capita. The size of the unit 
and of the organization makes possible an ade- 
quate professional staff and a large central col- 
lection from which books may be drawn by any- 
body. Branch libraries in the small towns are 
kept up-to-date with fresh, new material from 
the central supply. Deposit collections, fre- 
quent exchanges, parcel post deliveries, book 
wagons and the telephone are all used to bring 
books to the folks who want them, to make the 
service easily available to everybody in the 
county. 

Public libraries have demonstrated their edu- 
cational value. We have seen that the county 
library scheme will work. It remains now 
for those who believe in the educational 
value of books and libraries to see to it that 
libraries are established everywhere—and 
everywhere adequately supported. 





zs 
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BURBANKING THE LIBRARY PLANT 
MILTON J. FERGUSON, 
Librarian, California State Library 


R. LUTHER-BURBANK, a Californian 

by choice, has set an example which 

ought to be an inspiration to every 
earnest worker whatever his calling. Not only 
has he benefited the world in making a greater 
and finer production of food easier, but he has 
also contributed to its beautification in charm- 
ing nature to a fuller floral expression. His 
potatoes, his plums and his berries make the 
ranch more profitable and tickle the palate of 
man with their finer flavor; his Shasta daisies 
form a border which enheartens even the tired 
business man motoring down the speedway of 
life. And further, Mr. Burbank had the good 
judgment to forsake the frugal land of his 
birth and to become a part of California, na- 
ture’s last work in mundane perfection. 

Is it unreasonable, then, seeing what won- 
ders California has wrought in most depart- 
ments of endeavor, to expect her to stimulate 
the ancient library plant to a finer growth, a 
more fragrant flowering and a more luscious 
fruitage? Perhaps it may not be necessary to 
describe this shrub which is of very early 
origin, which has, in a few instances and in 
certain favored spots, been made to develop 
wonderfully but which unfortunately has gen- 
erally grown very slowly and often been 
blighted in the early summer of its maturity; 
and the fruit thereof instead of having a flavor 
of exquisite delicacy has often been corky and 
flat. In the sheltered garden of an intellectual 
oligarchy, the plant might become a tree be- 
neath whose wide spread branches the chosen 
few could find life a paradise indeed; as the 
dependence of the people of a great democracy 
it has not always fully justified the rich earth 
from which it springs, fertilized as it has been 
by the genius and intelligence of all ages. 

The library has been spoken of by many 
wise and hopeful philosophers as the people’s 
university, as something which could give con- 
stant and daily assistance not to the few alone 
but to the many. Unfortunately, this optimistic 
expectation has not been realized; and the rea- 
son therefor is not hard to find. No public 
institution is destined to be of great and far- 
reaching importance that is founded upon un- 
businesslike principles, that is content with 
and even glories in penury and makeshifts, and 
that reaches and influences the lives of only a 
small part of the people. And of all of these 


sins of omission and commission the library 
under ordinary circumstances is guilty. What 
force would the public schools exercise if they 
were dependent upon volunteer teachers, upon 
donations for text books and if they reached 
only the children in towns and cities? For too 
long a time such a policy has been rursucd by 
too large a percentage of the libraries. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the library has 
been looked upon as weakly recreational, and 
has been classed with the village sewing club 
or literary society, as something for the women 
folk to play with. 

The library is without doubt capable of far 
greater results than even its most sanguin 
advocates have dreamed for it. Several things 
are required to secure success: the right per 
sonnel properly trained and experienced, su 
ficient capital, a workable plan. It can scarcely 
be said that the library has had the advantage 
of all of these elements, except in isolated 
cases, mainly, of course, in some of the larger 
cities. The time was when every family killed 
and cured its own meat; packing houses, busi- 
ness organization, have made that method ob- 
solete. Libraries alone of the greater popular 
institutions have continued to function on suc! 
an out-of-date plan. 

But this California idea, you say; has it been 
able to accomplish with the library what M 
Burbank has done with the daisy or the po- 
tato? I think it has; and I propose to give you 
the bare bones of the system. If we begin at 
the top, we find a state library into which 
have been poured all the powers, duties and 
functions too commonly divided among several 
boards, commissions, and institutions, despite 
the fact that it is not feasible to segregate the 
work into several divisions, each independent 
and separate. A commission that is not backed 
by a large collection of books is wasting ‘ime 
and effort; a large State book collection wit) 
out the powers sought to be exercised by 4 
commission is a buried talent. So the Cal ior 
nia State Library is enabled to give advice °! 
professional assistance and it also has the book 
resources to enable it to meet all legitimate 
requirements. But in whatever it undertakes 
this institution is in no sense a rival of local 
libraries. Its assistance is supplementary to ‘he 
local library and it serves the individual direct 


only when no local distributing medium exis's. 


ee 
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. 
(aliftornia is fortunate in many ways, but in 


library development she was peculiarly 
in that prior to 1899 she had not 
id d any of the several commission plans. 
found at the right moment 
eht man to undertake the task, to de- 
ve] ithe work logically, reasonably, simply. 
james L. Gillis, a business man without pre- 
vious library experience, became State libra- 
and during a period of eighteen years 
d a genius for the work quite unparal- 
leled in the history of the profession. He found 
arge locked within four walls: he left it 
freely accessible to every citizen in every part 
of the State. By his skill as an organizer he 
prevented overlapping; he developed fine team 
he created confidence on the part of 
officials and people alike in the worthwhile- 
ness of library service, in the wisdom of sup- 
porting it with substantial appropriations. 
Among the accomplishments of the Gillis ad- 
ministration, none was of greater value to the 
State than his expansion of the county library 
idea to meet the requirements of a State. It 
was rare judgment on his part, also, to make 
the county library something dependent upon 
choice and initiative, to permit the sys- 
tem to grow gradually and logically as the 
people affected willed. Ten years have seen 
41 libraries established, which daily reach and 
influence a large percentage of the citizens of 
California. 


Furt rmore she 


show 


WOrk 


} ] 
local 


Do figures mean anything? Forty-one county 


libraries: income 1919-1920, $718,984.03; books, 
1519931;  branehes, 3584; school districts 
served, 1982. These figures are almost a year 
old: and figures, however startling, cannot tell 
the story. The fact that the children and the 
aduli's of a great State have access to the 


in their own neighborhood branch, in 
their own central collections at the county 
vy inter-library loan in all the county and 
public libraries of the State and finally in the 
splendid central reservoir of print containing 
‘han 300,000 volumes of the State library 
i fact is, I believe, worth pondering. Nor 
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is the poor boy or girl, the ‘struggling student, 
the mechanic or the professional man _ or 
woman asked to pay for this service, even to 
the postage for book carriage. It is all taken 
care of by public tax; thus making books edu- 
cationally and recreationally as nearly free as 
is possible among a self-respecting, independ- 
ent people. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the 
public library in California has become a sort 
of older sister Cinderella to the younger county 
library system; for such is far from being the 
case. We have merely recognized a fact which 
ought to be self-evident: adequate financial 
support is an essential, a prerequisite in any 
public undertaking. A large city can have its 
library without suffering a grievous burden; 
small towns and country districts find the 
county unit necessary if they are to have 
worthwhile service at reasonable cost. 

California has also demonstrated the possi- 
bility of close co-operation between school and 
library. Each branch of popular education has 
come to recognize the place of the other, and 
that the other has a work to do which may 
not be delegated. The turning over of 2000 
school district libraries to the county library 
system does not mean something lost to teach- 
ers, school administration or pupils; but it does 
mean better library service given by persons 
making that work their professional life’s en- 
deavor; it does. mean the linking together of 
school and library in such fashion that the 
individual may be induced to use the one long 
after he has graduated from the other. 

Much more might be said about the details 
of the system; examples of fine service might 
easily be recounted, but it would merely be 
cumulative evidence. California has taken a 
well known plant, planted it in the most favor- 
able soil in the world and under the influence 
of a wonderful climate and a wizard’s hand it 
has become a new species productive of a more 
glorious fruit. Mr. Luther Burbank is not the 
only Californian who has seen his vision take 
material form. 


__ “It is in books that the lawyer proves his brief, the minister 
is sermon, the doctor his diagnosis, and the chef his recipe. It is 
‘rom books that the pupil gets his information, the teacher his 
crification, the dreamer his inspiration, the doer his specification, | 
le optimist his exultation, the pessimist his lamentation, the be- 
ever his confirmation and the sorrower his consolation.” 





—Luther Hardaway. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 
JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 


OR almost sixty-four years the National 
FH e:tucation Association has been working 

“to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of education in the United 
States.” During those years the free public 
school has become so fully established that 
compulsory education is in operation in every 
State in the Union. It has been a long, hard, 
tenacious fight. 

First, it was necessary to destroy the notion 
that the education of his children was purely 
a parental responsibility. Second, came the pe- 
riod of neighborhood responsibility and the 
local taxing unit. Every man must pay taxes 
to support schcols which were seen to be com- 
munity insurance and investment. In the third 
stage, the neighborhood gives way to the larger 
unit, the county, in matters of school taxation 
and control. This insures a more equal distri- 
bution of the tax burden and is today consid- 
ered the ideal and coming unit of school ad- 
ministration. 

In the fourth stage of development, States 
recognize both the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of supplementing local and county taxes 
with State aid. Only thus can educational op- 
portunity be equalized. 

The fifth stage—that of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity through national aid—has 
already come for certain kinds of education 
and will sooner or later come for all. If the 
Nation’s wealth must educate the children of 
the Nation for the Nation’s safety and perpet- 


THE COUNTY AS A MUNICIPAL 


WILLIAM R. 


uity, it must also help make provision for coy 
tinuing education, which is no less important 

The National Education Association believes 
in libraries. Its Library Department was estab 
lished in 1896 and is now working on a detinite 
statement of program to be presented at the 
Des Moines meeting in July. One plank in tha 
statement will call for adequate sup): 
public libraries throughout the country as 4 
necessary part of public education. 

In fact, all of the Association’s activity 
points to the necessary and inevitable conclu 
sion—a county library or its equival 
charge of professional librarians trained to 
make its work effective, in every county 
United States. To have compulsory education 
without the free public library is to write an 
insurance policy and to leave off the sign 
that makes it protect; it is to build a house 
without a roof; it is to raise the crop and 
neglect the harvest; it is unthinkable. The |i 
brary is destined sooner or later to pass 
through stages resembling those that have been 
noted for the public school. Just as every com- 
munity is now required to maintain a school, 
every community will eventually be required 
to maintain a library, to do which, and for lik: 
reasons, it will be aided by State and Nation 
because ignorance on any age level or any: 
where in the United States strikes at the ver) 
existence of democracy. It is in behalf of in 
telligent democracy that over 80,000 members 
of the National Education Association have 
pooled their influence in the greatest educa 
tional body in the world. 


UNIT FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 
WATSON 


Chief Library Extension Division N. Y. State Education Department. 


generally recognized as a desirable and 

effective, if not an ideal, municipal unit 
for providing a free library service, and county 
libraries have attracted more attention than 
has been accorded to any other phase of li- 
brary development in recent years. There is a 
great difference in the political status of coun- 
ties in the West and in the East, and conse- 
quently in the powers they possess, but in both 
sections of the country the county library has 


EK =: year the county is becoming more 


proved to be an agency of very great value il 
supplying the book needs of rural sections. 

Although a few isolated county libraries 
were in operation many years ago the !aW 
passed in California in 1909 was the firs! at 
tempt to provide in a comprehensive way fo! 
county library service, and credit for the it 
auguration of the system is due almost entirely 
to Mr. J. L. Gillis, who first conceived the idea 
of using the county as the basic unit for pro 
viding a state-wide library service. 


ae See eee 











ie the county library forms a very im- 
nt link in the chain of agencies for sup- 
% am » the book needs of a state it is not a 
4 for all the difficulties that are to be 
providing an adequate and effective li- 

service in country districts, nor is the 

it there is a comprehensive and practi- 

.\w on the statute books a guaranty that 

y libraries will be formed and will func- 
properly. Other agencies than county li- 

es will be necessary in most states to 

| out a complete service, and in order to 

re -e the greatest benefit from a good law 

it is necessary that some central state au- 
such as the library commission of the 
_or the corresponding agency, should be 

ed with the responsibility and duty of 
siying encouragement, assistance and guidance 
establishment and operation of such li- 
The same general principles of man- 


; ‘ 
ull y, 


praries. 
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agement that apply to other public libraries 
apply also to county libraries, and their suc- 
cess or failure is determined by the observ- 
ance, or disregard, of those principles. 

The county library has come to stay for 
many years at least, but it may be but a step in 
library evolution to be superseded at some fu- 
ture time by the creation of library districts 
with powers similar to those pertaining to 
school districts, and with limits determined by 
the conveniences of transportation rather than 
by the arbitrary geographical boundary lines 
of counties. For the present, however, the 
county library offers a possible solution of the 
problem of the inadequately supported and in- 
efficiently administered small library, and the 
next decade will undoubtedly witness a great 
increase in the number of county libraries and 
in the scope of their service. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED TO ESTABLISH COUNTY FREE LIBRARIES 
MABEL R. GILLIS 
Assistant Librarian, California State Library 


START to write on the subject of Legisla- 
| mn Needed to Establish County Free Li- 

raries with a good deal of trepidation, for 
| well know that no matter what proposition 
forth, somebody, if indeed not every- 
body, is going to say, “Oh, but that would never 
do in my State.” 

However, I do hold that there are some fun- 
damental principles that make for success in a 
county library law, nearly all of which might 
be used in any State. It is with these funda- 

| principles I am going to concern myself 
and am not going to presume to tell any 
pariicular State what legislation it needs to 
ect its own peculiar problems in adapting a 
county library law to its local needs and its 
library laws already in existence. 


Shean asbeue eS ENORAR PARA TI ish PIR ee 


re are five points that must be consid- 

! Kase of establishment, that does not, 

er, involve compulsion; simplicity in re- 

bility; adequate provision for support; 

a nee of a trained person in command; re- 

. a 8a ior possibilities of co-operation. With a 

| Ft pl ' working out of these five points, the 
; o aW must be a success. 


‘iake for ease of establishment an elec- 
ke hould not be necessary. An election is 

ive and cumbersome, and sometimes a 
may be ready for a library, but cannot 
at once because it must wait for an 
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election. By the time the next election time 
comes, enthusiasm may have waned or condi- 
tions may have arisen to sway minds in another 
direction. I know now of a county that wants 
a county library but must wait for its next 
school election a full year off. 

A plan should be adopted by which the gov- 
erning body of a county may establish a county 
library after being shown that the people wish 
it. This demonstration may be made by peti- 
tion or by appearances at the governing body’s 
meetings. One body likes to work in one way, 
another differently. The law should be flexible 
to allow for this—that is, the method of estab- 
lishment should be the same but the convey- 
ing of the will of the people should be done 
in accordance with local wishes and conditions. 

I spoke of ease of establishment that does 
not involve compulsion. I do not believe a State 
will get very satisfactory results if it makes it 
mandatory for every county to establish a 
county library. While it would be a joy to see 
every county with a county library in opera- 
tion, such a wholesale establishment would do 
away with the idea of local option and with the 
advantage to be gained in advertising and in 
interest from putting the matter thoroughly be- 
fore each county for its action. 

Simplicity of responsibility can only be 
gained by omitting a library board and putting 
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the library directly under the supervision of 
the governing body of the county. Thus the 
body that is responsible for the success of the 
library is also the one that has the power to 
levy the tax to support it. This is decidedly 
advantageous as well as being a simple form 
of administration, and is in line with govern- 
mental reorganization movements throughout 
the nation. 

Provision for a tax levy should be made in 
the law with due consideration in setting the 
maximum. A maximum seems advisable as a 
protection both to the governing body and to 
the public. A minimum seems inadvisable, as, 
whenever a minimum is given, the tendency is 
strongly to stay close to that amount. The max- 
imum should be agreed upon after thorough in- 
vestigation as to amounts necessary for carry- 
ing on a library in the various counties of the 
State. 

No county library is going to succeed, no 
matter how interested its governing body may 
be nor how generous a tax has been levied, 
if there is not a trained person in command. 

Therefore, of paramount importance is a safe- 
guard concerning a trained and experienced 
librarian. Some adequate form of certification 
should be required for appointment—either by 
a special board or an existing board. But im 
either case all, or the majority, of the board 
members should be of the library profession. 
This appointment of a certificated librarian 
effectually does away with the possibility of 
the library’s being thrown into politics—some- 
thing greatly feared by some who do not be- 
lieve the library should be directly under the 
control of the governing body of the county. 

Co-operation is something talked about very 
glibly in almost every line of work, and prac- 


ticed in few. However, there are no gr 
possibilities for- carrying out its principle 
than in library work. A comprehensive Jay 
should provide the legal machinery for 
possible form of cooperation: between the new 
library and those already established; between 
two counties, if necessary; between the 1 ; 
and any other existing agency, it can benefit 
or be benefited by, such as, for instance, t 
schools. A law that does not provide for a 
great linking up of all the available library 
resources in a State falls short of its duty and 
privilege. 

There are other points that might be consid 
ered, but most of them work out from | 
fundamental principles suggested. However 
one that is worthy of consideration is some 
provision for disestablishment. Nothing helps 
an organizer more than to be able to say 
that if the people do not like the county |i 
prary after trying it, there is a legal way of 
getting rid of it. And there need never be any 
fear of this provision—no county having once 
enjoyed the privileges of an efficiently con 
ducted county library will ever consent to give 
it up. 

It will seem upon getting this far in this 
article that I am only outlining the Californi: 
county library law. And, to be sure, it is 
built upon the principles I have been trying to 
explain. But were it not built upon these 
principles which we here consider make for 
success, we would have set about changing to 
better ways long before this. And I would no\ 
be talking of those ways, and still the Califor 
nia law! After all, I rest my case on results— 
within ten years, 41 county libraries in opera- 
tion, an income for 1919-20 of $718,984, a total 
of 3584 branches and an accumulation of 1,51, 
331 volumes. He who runs may read. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND THE FARMER 
B. H. CROSHERON, 


Director of Agricultural Extension, University of California 


ARMING is more than a business. It is 

not only a living, but also a life. Under 

ideal conditions the farming population 
represents the most constructive element in 
American life. Until such time as cities can 
solve industrial and social conditions which 
heretofore have rémained unsolvable, the per- 
manency of civilization will depend upon the 
people who live in the open country. In order 
to maintain our population upon the land, 
farming must be both financially and socially 
successful to the same degree as living in 


cities. It is not sufficient to make farming alone 
a profitable business—although this stil! has 
to be achieved. Life in the open country mus! 
hold forth equivalent opportunities for educa 
tional, social and moral welfare to that of te 
cities. City conditions should not be duplicated 
but facilities equivalent to those of city life 
must be created within rural districts ii wt 


are to maintain on the land the high quali'y 0! 
personnel which we have heretofore looked 
upon as the basis of our rural and national life. 

The increase in tenancy in America may 
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om either the failure of farming as a 

; or from its success. It is quite as like- 

a family will leave the farm because it 

come possible for the farm to support 

two families as that it may leave because the 

joes not adequately support one. In the 

districts of the central West, county- 

wns are crowded with retired farmers 

whose families live upon the income of a rented 

formerly barely supported one 

but now has become adequate for two. 

enant stays on the farm and receives half 

the income, The proprietor lives in the town 

and es upon the remainder. In such cases as 

these it is doubtless the social, educational or 

conditions of farm life which have 
caused the emigration to the county seat. 


which 


spiritual 


\mong the many institutions which must be 
set in motion to equalize town and country con- 
ditions the library is prominent. 

In city life the library may be secondary as 
a means of education, recreation or inspiration. 
lectures, picture galleries and con- 
certs are a daily opportunity for those who 
care to enjoy them. In the rural districts none 
f these pertain. It must be the written word 
through which most of the equivalent values 


Theatres, 
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are achieved. It is then that the library steps 
in to fill a great and broad sphere of work. 
Its opportunities are unlimited and unrivaled. 
It faces not the competition of the moving pic- 
ture show, nor the dance hall. 

Stress has been placed upon the opportunity 
for agricultural knowledge that the library pre- 
sents to the farmer. All this may be taken for 
granted. Other institutions exist through gov- 
ernment departments to give him in the tabloid 
form of the bulletin and leaflet all manner of 
agricultural dogma. The takes 
him beyond the farms, fields and countryside 


library alone 
to the knowledge of all time, to all men in all 
the world. It is the open sesame to the utmost 
limits of human experience and the ready-at- 
hand basis for a liberal education of Univer- 
sity grade. 

The California system of county free libra- 
ries is unique in that it gives universal service. 
Any man may get any book at any time at any 
place where this system pertains. The county 
library sign far off on the deserts and moun- 
tains of California is the most impressive mon- 
ument to educational that 


opportunity the 


State possesses, 


INDIANA AND THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
WM. J. HAMILTON 
Secretary, Public Library Commission, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE County library in Indiana has de- 
+ veloped entirely within the four years 

which have elapsed since the enact- 
of the County Library Act of 1917. True, 
we ast the first county library legislation 
in t country by virtue of a clause in the 
ISI6 state constitution which provided that 10 


y 


per cent of the proceeds from the sale of 


men 


cou seat town lots be set aside “for the 
se of a publie library for said county.” But 
aS ho provision was made for the upkeep of 
these libraries, the funds were squandered or 
the library disintegrated. A moribund Marion 


County library surviving at Indianapolis, and 


available at Scottsburg to eke out a 
ie building appropriation, were the only 
» of the earlier law remaining when the 
present legislation was enacted. 
“lirteen counties of the 92 in the state are 
overed by county library systems. Al- 
‘er they cover one-tenth of Indiana’s area 
ie-eighth of its population. Three of them 
ated in counties where previous to 1917 


how 
tog 


no public library existed. The law of 1917 has 
proved itself effective and pliable, tested by 
the variety of conditions in the counties oper- 
ating under it. These are located in all parts 
of the state and have great differences in 
area, population (numbers and types), wealth, 
community standards, and means of communi- 
cation. 


The library law under which this work is 
progressing has as its basic strong point the 
right of Indiana library boards to fix the li- 
brary tax rate, levying what they need to 
maintain the institution, provided that the rate 
be not more than 10 cents on $100 valuation. 
This maximum will only be needed in three of 
the counties of the state. It is always a li- 
brary tax on a millage basis, the law never 
providing for a fixed appropriation. 


The two libraries which operate as county 
organizations and not as extensions of city 
activities have boards of nine members with 
two year terms, three appointed by the county 
judge, three by the county commissioners and 
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three by the county superintendent of schools. 
Not more than four members may be from any 
one community. 

Most of our county service however is 
through extension of city library systems. 
When a tax for such service is levied on the 
rural portions of the county, four residents 
of the districts so taxed, appointed by the com- 
missioners, and the county superintendent, join 
with the city library board to form a county 
library board “having equal voice with said 
city members on the levying of the county tax 
and the rendering of library service outside 
the city.” While theoretically restricted from 
voting on city questions, actually there has 
been no friction, and no such restriction. All 
members vote on all questions and consider 
the system as a whole without petty jealousy. 

The city library board does not entirely 
merge its identity into the county board. As 
a separate organization it continues to levy 
the city tax. This dual arrangement permits 
different rates in city and country, usually 6 
cents per $100 in the city and 3 cents in the 
rest of the county. No matter how well the 
extension system is planned, the city resident 
is bound to obtain more in the way of service, 


than the country resident, so the different 


rates in the two units is fair and advisah}; 
while still providing an adequate income 

The problems of Indiana county librarie 
entirely personal rather than financial or | 
We were obliged to sacrifice a certifi 
clause in order to obtain the passage of th 
as it stands. In consequence, the appointimen 
of well qualified persons cannot be insisted 0; 
It has been difficult in several cases to show 
the library boards that personnel counts thre 
quarters in efficient library service, or to per 
suade them that it is poor economy to 
$25 per month at.a sacrifice of the breadi}; 
vision, resourcefulness and professional con 
tacts, which a trained person would bring to 
the new problems, and just as poor economy 
to attempt to do good work with a staff that is 
too small. 


al 


Aside from this difficulty, which is only oc 
casional, the county library in Indiana is doing 
a splendid work, and is aiding in solving a 
number of rural problems. County superin 
tendents, home demonstration agents, Red 
Cross nurses, and best of all a multitude of 
boys and girls, and men and women o! the 
rural districts, hitherto unreached by book co! 
lections and general reading habits, are testi: 
fying to the effectiveness and value of thie 
county as a unit for library service. 


THE WORK OF A LIBRARY ORGANIZER 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


HE kaleidoscope fascinates both young 

and old because of its infinite variety, 

yet there are few people, if any, who 
could give a definite idea of the many and 
varied designs that can be produced by that 
simple yet complex little instrument. To give 
a clear cut idea of the multitudinous duties of 
a county and school library organizer seems as 
hopeless as it would be to attempt to reveal 
by means of mental pictures the bewildering 
variety of form and exquisite coloring to be 
seen in a Kaleidoscope. 

A library organizer must be inwardly will- 
ing to adapt herself constantly to the desires 
and needs of other people and to change her 
plans as often as the good of the cause de- 
mands. Flexibility must be one of the strong 
traits of an organizer. One should have a 
thorough knowledge of the county library law 
of one’s own State as well as a general knowl- 
edge of the other library laws of the State 
and the ability to apply them whenever neces- 
sary. 


It is quite invaluable to be familiar with li 
brary conditions throughout one’s State and 
to be able to give concrete illustrations when 
presenting the subject to others. One should 
have a general knowledge of county govern 
ment, should be conversant with all the sov- 
ernmental affairs of a county that in any way 
affect the library and should have the ajilily 
and the material with which to make practical 
applications whenever necessary. Familiarity 
with the topography, climatic conditions, )peco- 
ple, transportation facilities, resources, et:., of 
a State is essential. An extended acquain'ance 
with librarians and with school people removes 
many obstacles that would otherwise have to 
be overcome. 


A vision of the results to be accomplished 
by means of the county library plan is an ul 
failing inspiration to an organizer and just 
be the dominating force that controls her «¢'* 


The county library laws of a State have 4 
decided effect upon the organizing activ:'\es- 










ore, the work of a library organizer in 
ornia may not apply to local conditions 
ey States. In California the county free 
ry law is an enabling act, making it possi- 

any board of supervisors, on its own 

ve, to establish a county free library, 
following steps being required by law: 
\dopt resolution of intention. 

notice of intention (two weeks). 
resolution of establishment. 
Levy tax for support of the library. 
\ppoint county librarian has been 


Sa ee Oe 


Publish 
\dopt 


who 


cated by board of library examiners as 
red by law. 
paredness is a strong factor in securing 
sful results in organizing. Before at- 
pling to establish a county ilbrary the or- 
er should make an intensive study of the 
ty. It will be necessary to ascertain the 
sed valuation of property taxable for 
‘y library purposes in order to determine 
ier the county is financially able to sup- 
p one. The existing library, facilities, means 
transportation, population, schools, and local 
litions in general need to be studied. 


organizer must be prepared to give 
information concerning the cost of sup- 
porting a county library in the county in which 
; organizing. She should be able to express 
n terms of the tax rate for the county, of 

cost to the county, and of dollars and 
each individual. If a taxpayer can 
definitely estimate the cost for himself, he is 
olten agreeably astonished to learn that it is 
less annually than the cost of one inexpensive 


lat t 
( { 


cent for 


Interviews with members of the board of su- 
peryisors and with county officials directly 
concerned should precede other activities. If 
possible, the organizer should get the resolu- 
tion of intention passed at once and then 
should coneentrate the interest of all toward 
having the resolution of establishment acted 
a ipon favorably by the supervisors. The organ- 
should instruct a leader in each commun- 
_ ‘ty in the county so that each one can correctly 
; rm the taxpayers and secure their signa- 

to a petition to the supervisors to estab- 

lish the county library. 

Talks should be given before teachers’ in- 
| Stitutes, trustees’ meetings, farm centers, par- 
: achers’ associations, clubs, and any other 
rings that offer opportunities for spread- 
formation. 


’ organizer should keep in constant com- 
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munication with the leaders who are circulat- 
ing petitions and be ready to give help where 
it is needed. The active work should remain in 
the hands of the residents of the county with 
the organizer directing their efforts, acting in 
an informational capacity, and constantly crys- 
tallizing the sentiment of the people to present 
in a concrete form to the supervisors by means 
of petitions, letters, and well-directed 
paper publicity. 


hews- 


As the campaign draws to a close she should 
see that the petitions are filed with the clerk 
of the board of supervisors. On the date set to 
take action in regard to the establishment of 
the county library a representative delegation 
of taxpayers should appear before the super- 
visors to show their interest in the matter. The 
organizer should be present to answer any 
questions that may arise. If the resolution of 
establishment is acted upon favorably, the next 
two official acts necessary on the part of the 
board of supervisors will be to levy the tax 
for the support of the county library and to 
appoint a county librarian. 

Before taking charge of a county library, 
the county librarian will find that a personal 
interview with the county library organizer 
will be of inestimable value to her, for the 
organizer can give her the benefit of the knowl- 
edge of the county that she has acquired dur- 
ing a month or more of organizing. This inti- 
mate acquaintance with people and with ex- 
isting conditions will help to smooth the path- 
way to success for the county librarian. 

In California the county library organizing 
is so nearly completed (only thirteen counties 
without county libraries) that it is possible for 
the county library organizer to act also as 
school library organizer. When the county li- 
brarian and the county school superintendent 
desire the services of the school library organ- 
izer, She again goes to the county to give in- 
formation, which this time directly concerns 
the teachers and school trustees only. In a gen- 
eral way it is given to them if possible at 
teachers’ institutes and trustees’ meetings. 

Intensive school library organizing means 
personal visits with either the county librarian 
or county school superintendent or with both, 
to each school district in the county, and in- 
terviews with the teacher or teachers and the 
three trustees. 


The county librarian carries with her the 
necessary resolution or contract for the use 
of the board of school trustees. This contract 
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is left with the clerk of the boars; also a 
stamped envelope addressed to the county li- 
brarian to guarantee its return if it is signed 
by the clerk after the trustees have met. 

This resolution when signed by the clerk of 
the board of school trustees empowers the 
county school superintendent to transfer the 
school library funds to the county library funds 
to be used in building up a central school li- 
brary within the county library to be circu- 
lated to the schools that have joined the coun- 
ty library. Each resolution has embodied in it 
a clause that makes it possible for any school 
district to withdraw from the county library at 
the close of any fiscal year. 

County free library service to the schools of 
California commenced in 1912. There are now 
over 2000 elementary and high school districts 
of the State that have joined county libraries. 
These districts range from one to 78 teachers 
in a district. The ones that have withdrawn 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Why should they withdraw when, through co- 
operation, they have obtained a service in nine 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


years that 70 years’ experience with school dis 
trict libraries has failed to give them! 

The futility of attempting to convey to tly 
reader an idea of the work of a county library 
organizer is again enveloping me like a pall 
There are so many duties that seem side issues 
and yet affect either directly or indirectly thy 
county library organizing. To run the gamut of 
these duties in this article is impossible. 

Again the figures in the kaleidoscope are 
dancing before my eyes, bringing me innumera 
ble mental pictures and also memories of ya 
ried experiences, pleasant and otherwise. Sey 
eral of these detach themselves from the rest 
long auto trips night after night to farm cen 
ters with those human dynamos—the farm 
advisers; day after day and into the night on 
other long trips on the desert, in the moun 
tains, and through the valleys with those 
defatigable marvels—the county librarians; 
and finally the combined efforts of all ar 
merged into one wonderful picture—a _ pano 
rama—showing comprehensive library servic 
reaching the people in all parts of California 





FOR A COUNTY LIBRARY 


LILLIAN GUNTER 


Librarian Cooke County Free Library, Gainesville, Texas 


HEN seeking to establish a county li- 

brary it is well to consider first the 

physical, social and economic condi- 
tions of the county affected. Area, geographi- 
cal features, population, transportation facili- 
ties, crops, mines, industries, number and lo- 
cation of population centers available for li- 
brary distributing points, the religious, political 
and educational complexion of the county, ex- 
isting libraries, other agencies that might co- 
operate, in the work of a county library, even 
the personality of county officials and leading 
citizens, as well as tax valuation and tax rates, 
are all legitimate interests for those planning 
a campaign to secure a county library. To 
know your county and your state county li- 
brary law are the first prerequisites to suc- 
cess in such a campaign. 

A survey of this sort, made for a recently 
established library in Texas, illustrates this 
general statement. Area, one thousand miles, 
shape of county nearly square, with no moun- 
tains or large rivers to divert traffic, which 
all makes for economy in book distribution. 
Population, thirty thousand. Of these thirteen 
hundred are negroes, whom the state law re- 


quires shall be served by a separate branch 
Fortunately practically all of them live in 0! 
near the county seat, and can be reached 
through one branch library. Two other com- 
munities are almost wholly German. The rest 
of the county has an unusually homogeneous 
people. The county seat has eight thousand 
inhabitants, and there are thirty possible com- 
munity centers in the county. 

Two railroads intersect at the county seat, 
but touch only five other communities. There 
fore most of the county must be served either 
by parcel post or private conveyance. All 
the roads radiate from the county seat. ‘They 
are dirt roads, sandy in the eastern, black 

yaxy in the western, rocky and hilly in the 
northern part of the county, but they are 
fairly well graded and regularly dragged. 
Travel over them is always possible though 
sometimes disagreeable. 


Agriculture is the chief industry and varies 
from orcharding and trucking to cotton, grain, 
dairying and large cattle ranches, indica’ ing 
that the agricultural needs of the county li 
brary will ultimately by extremely diversilied 
in nature. The county has no mines, but !t5 


3 
4 
i 





















simity to the oil fields forecasts many geo- 
The Carnegie library, at the 
must affect the status of the 
ounty library, either through contract or con- 
ition, and should be given careful con- 


i} demands. 
seat, 


ounty 


deration., 
rhe eounty tax valuation is $18,000,000.00. 
| Texas constitution does not permit a 


pecial tax for library support but allows 
ey for that purpose to be taken from the 
general fund of the county, in a sum not to 
eed five cents on the hundred dollars tax 
That would mean a possible $9,000, 
uple to support a county library for a county 
of this size. But the people of Cooke county 
are conservative. Wealth is not evenly dis- 
tributed, most of it being owned by the towns- 
who already have a library. A county 
is a new, in fact an almost unheard 
of, proposition in this part of the world, and 
certain political conflicts and affiliations must 
be harmonized before adequate funds can be 
had; so that, if half the amount available can 
be secured the county library will be fortunate. 


yvaiuation. 


people, 


} 


brary 


What sort of service can be given a county 
with only half enough money? On the answer 
io that question depends the success or failure 
of the venture. These conditions are peculiar 
to a certain county; but the desire for improved 
social conditions and intellectual progress, and 
the vehicles of propaganda and publicity, neces- 
sary to improve those conditions, are common 


t ] 


to all counties. 


\ careful consideration of the adverse cir- 
cumstances or conditions in a county should 
point to a practical way of overcoming them 
but it is also well, in such a survey, to em- 
phasize the good points to be met with, lest 
one become discouraged. It is well to remem- 
that the most favorable condition every- 
where is the great unappeased book hunger of 


+) 


ie American people. 


EXPERIENCES IN A COUNTY LIBRARY 

7 wholesale business house of today 

would not carry on a very successful 
business if it were not for the many traveling 
salesmen who go about the country visiting 
customers who are located so that it is impos- 
‘ible for them to visit the wholesale centers. 
These salesmen no longer travel under the 
motto, “Study your goods” but instead take 
as their guide, “Study your customer’s prob- 
lems.” Sales departments are being renamed 
and are known as “The advisory department” 
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or “Research staff’ and the salesman as the 
“Technical counsel” or “Engineering adviser.” 

In a way the county library may be likened 
to the wholesale house, the branch libraries 
being the retail departments. The county li- 
brarian though is general manager, traveling 
salesman, technical counsel and engineering 
adviser in one composite body, traveling under 
the double motto—‘Study your goods” and 
“Study your customer’s problems.” Since the 
rural dweller is unable to come to the library 
the library goes to him by means of the county 
library branch and it is the privilege of the 
county librarian to visit the several communi 
ties, study their interests and problems and 
so fit the book 
needs. 


collections to their several 
These visits lead one into many interesting 
experiences, as, for example, on one occasion 
when working in co-operation with the county 
farm adviser the writer made a trip to a rural 
community one hundred ‘mountain miles’ from 
the central office. A part of two days was con 
sumed in making the trip, up the coast for 
fifty miles then over a mountain range and 
the last twenty miles on a narrow grade up 
the river to our destination. It was Sunday 
afternoon when we arrived, the plan being to 
meet the people at a public gathering on Mon- 
day. This plan proved to be impractical so the 
rector of the mission church gave over his eve 
ning service to us and there we met and talke | 
with the people of the community, for they all 
attend church. The following day was devoted 
to personal visits at the homes and a thorough 
study of the community’s needs was made. 
Again in answer to a call from two schools 
in a remote section of the county, a visit was 
made in company with a representative of the 
State Board of Control and the secretary of 
the County Welfare Department. The first day 
we went by stage seventy-five miles and after 
a good night’s rest at a comfortable hotel we 
were ready to start in the early morning by 
motor boat up the Klamath River. Have you 
ever traveled up a steep grade in a trusty 
Ford? If you have you know at about what 
rate of speed we traveled against the swift 
current of the river and over the riffles where 
we were swept from one side of the stream to 
the other. A stop and a walk of four miles to 
visit one school and then back to the river 
and our boat. At six o'clock with night coming 
on we realized that we could not make “John- 
sons” our objective point. A light on the moun- 
tain side indicated that we were near a ranch 
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house so we tied up our boat and sought out 
our personally selected hosts. They were In- 
dians but we were made most welcome, invited 
to sit about their fire and the fire was a comfort 
indeed for traveling on the Klamath River in 
November is no summer outing. A cup of coffee 
warmed the inner man and then we were al- 
lowed to make our beds in the hay mow, using 
such blankets as could be spared from the 
family store. After a more or less comfortable 
night we started early the next morning 
(Thanksgiving Day) for “Johnsons”, reaching 
there at ten a. m. This settlement was one of 
the earliest settled places on the Klamath in 
this county. At one time about two thousand 
Indians had lived there but at this time there 
were only about twenty families of Indians 
and half breeds. The afternoon of this Thanks- 
giving Day was celebrated with an Indian 
gambling game. The players and audience gath- 
ered on the sunny hillside, and to the accom- 
paniment of a weird song, sung by the players’ 
respective drummers, “Whiskey Jim” and 
“Poker Bob” gathered in all their companions’ 
coin. The next day it probably was returned 
to the original owners by another game, but 
we could not stay to see that exchange. We 
made our visit to the school and ascertained 
the help we could be to the teacher in giving 
her the books she needed to make citizens of 
the thirty children under her care. 

Calls come from logging camps for branch 
libraries and to reach such places the county 
librarian rides on logging trains, sometimes in 
the caboose and again in the engine. Recently 
on such a trip arrangements were made to have 
the books placed in care of the “Welfare man” 
at the main camp and from there small collec- 
tions were to be sent out to the smaller camps 
where the timekeeper acts as custodian. These 
small collections are sent from camp to camp 
until they have made the rounds. 


All the calls do not come from such remote 
communities as a day spent recently in a small 
town will indicate. There a visit was made at 
the high school, consulting with the principal 
regarding the service for another year. A call 
upon a member of the woman’s club and plans 
for the next year’s program considered. At the 
grammar school requests were received for 
books needed to complete the year’s work and 
at the library branch the librarian had a long 
list of questions for the county librarian to 
consider. Then a call was made on an Italian 
woman, who wanted something to read but she 
had not understood that she could get books 
through us from the State Library. She wanted 


“Romances,” written in the language she liked 
best, which she was very proud to say 
French. There are endless experiences 
might be related but these will indicate 
the county librarian tries insofar as she is 4}| 
to “Study her customer’s problems.” 


IDA M. REAGAN, 
Librarian, Humboldt County Free Libra 
Eureka, California. 


THE STORY TELLER AND THE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


ANY of the books that are great wer 
M made to be read aloud, The 
James Bible is an example. Ballads, chantys 
folk literature and the foundations of popular 
literature were, in the long ago, inseparable 
from the human speech—the voice—the sp 
er and the actor. 


For some time in our county work we have 
been going to groups of our people at club- 
houses and schoolhouses to tell them of the 
great stories of long ago and those of today 
We have developed our story tellers from our 
library sehool and we give programs a 
will please people and make them like us per 
sonally. We do not talk literature, libraries, or 
books, except aS we may be urged to do so 
Our only point is to make people like us. We 
give a good entertainment—good stuff by Iirst 
class amateurs. In its way, just as good as a 
good “movie” or any “show.” 

Often we supply music. We have two pian: 
ists. 

We are trying to show people how to read 
aloud at home, but we call our work stor) 
telling. 


This reading aloud at home is not done now- 
adays, and leisure is not spent at home. The 
idea is to offer one more home attraction 
HOME is the big idea. We are moving in upon 
an unoccupied area in modern life. We can 
see something in it besides the story hour 


That program is offered to adults but we 
have also a program for children. It is just 
the same work as that done by other libraries 
It amuses children, makes them acquainted 
with my “library ladies” and me, and perhaps 
it gives a start toward real literature, in spo's 
Children do not need uplift, they need to eat, 
sleep and play for their first ten years. 


Reading aloud at home may have a social 
significance to us but I shall not press that 
point here. 








ne may be the solution of those things 
we try to manage or mismanage by 
ition, but if we can have people reading 
| at home, there will be more people at 
some of the time. 
ily, what I am trying to say to school 
and others is this: We want father and 
r back on the job, sort of running things 
me. 
JOSEPH F. DANIELS, 
Librarian, Riverside Public Library, 
Riverside, California. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AS A COMMUNITY 
BOOKING AGENT 


\ Eastern stranger coming into a Califor- 
A a county library observed the county 
with its red and green stickers to indi- 
the location of the communities and 
ls served by the library and he remarked 
that it reminded him of a centipede. You will 
ember that ’ 
rhe centipede was happy quite 
ntil the toad, for fun, 
\sked him which foot came after which 
\Vhich stirred his mind to such a pitch 
lay distracted in the ditch 
msidering how to run.” 
brarian in trying to decide which activity 
ereatest importance in the multiplicity 
pl ed in county-wide service might be 
y “distracted quite.” True it is, however, 
f the library is to be the “University of 
eople” it must meet their needs as ade- 
ly as possible. 


ents of present day problems agree that 
reat danger facing this country today is 
end away from the farm and toward the 
nd that the great need is for more whole- 
recreation in rural America in order to 
the life more attractive. How can the 
library then help meet the situation? 


liere is no county office or institution that 
eS SO many people as does the county li- 
through its service to communities, 
schools, clubs, farm centers and business or- 
Saiizations; and so it has naturally followed 
(iat when a community wanted a speaker or 
Specal musie the county librarian was ap- 
‘hed for suggestions as to where it might 
Cured in the neighboring communities. In 
ounty, at any rate, the supplying of talent 
ommunity meetings became the usual 

, through the librarian as booking agent, 
an’ when the Chamber of Commerce at the 
“ounty seat heard that the surrounding com- 
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munities were requesting talent from their city, 
they generously offered to furnish automobile 
transportation for the participants, realizing 
that in so doing they were making their com- 
munity a recreational center for the surround- 
ing country and were establishing friendly re- 
lations that ultimately profited them in busi- 
ness. 

Then the Farm Bureau organization came 
into the county and the librarian was made a 
director in charge of the social and recreational 
work of the organization. In each center a rec- 
reational leader was appointed whose duty was 
to see that some entertainment features were 
arranged for each center meeting. In her ¢Ca- 
pacity as director at large the county librarian 
became the connecting link between all the 
centers for the exchange of talent, the trans- 
portation now being supplied by the Farm 
Agents. 


Do I hear a murmur arise that library work 
is educational and that the librarian has no 
time for such community work? Do you feel 
as one teacher expressed it when, after a 
“pfun Nite” planned and directed by the county 
librarian, she inquired “Isn’t this out of your 
regular line, Miss County Librarian?” My reply 
is that every librarian must judge the relative 
importance of the needs of her particular 
county and not ‘“‘lay distracted in the ditch” 
considering whether she has time for out-sidee 
the-day’s-work activities. Anything that makes 
for better and more wholesome community life 
and therefore a better America is the concern 
of every librarian as well as of every college 
president, teacher or citizen at large, whatever 
his business or profession. 

ESSAE M. CULVER, 
Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 
Oroville, California. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES AND MUSIC 


MINER strolled into the library to exam- 
Aine books on shaft-sinking; he left with 
some music for the violin under his arm. “Gee, 
but the boys’ll be glad to have me learn some 
new tunes!” he exclaimed enthusiastically. “I 
didn’t imagine you’d have MUSIC, too!” 

Just as the county library is trying to meet 
its patrons at every turn with the helpful book 
at the right time, so is it endeavoring to sup- 
ply the needs of its music students and music- 
loving public. And just as it fosters a regard 
for the best in literature, so it has a great op- 
portunity to encourage the adult musician to 
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continue the use of his talent by supplying the 
interesting new compositions as they are pub- 
lished. 


In addition to the best books on musical his- 
tory and theory, biographies and memoirs of 
famous musicians, the library is adding music 
scores—the operas, oratorios, cantatas, inter- 
esting piano collections, vocal selections, music 
for the violin and other instruments. 


It is the proud boast of the county library 
that no matter how isolated a patron may be 
he not only has access to the best in literature, 
but also to the best in music and art. He—or 
she—is able to “keep up.” 


The music collection is proving helpful to the 
clubs and farm centers, and the library has 
frequent calls for suggestions for musical pro- 
grams. For community singing the library is 
supplying good song collections, such as 
“Twice 55 community songs” and others rec- 
ommended by the Community Service. ‘We 
have to give some kind of entertainment for 
Kastern Star,” said a harassed Worthy Matron 
one day in the library, “but we haven’t much 
time to practice . . . and we should in- 
clude everybody.” “If you have a good pianist 
why not give Kling’s ‘Kitchen Symphony’ with 
an ‘augmented orchestra’ of bottles and egg- 
beaters?” suggested the librarian. And they 
did—with artistic as well as hilarious success. 

The library is encouraging the person who 
likes to read to musie and the person who likes 


to play for a reader, by acquiring melologues 


such as Poe’s “Raven,” music by Arthur Bergh, 
Longfellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,” music by 
Rosetter G. Cole, Browning’s ‘Pied Piper,” 
music by Arthur Bergh, and others, which are 


proving excellent entertainment material. 


For the patron who loves music, but does 
not perform, the library has music rolls and 
phonograph records for circulation. For the 
county librarian reasons, “We furnish music 
books for people who play, so why shouldn't 


we supply music for those who cannot play but 


are music hungry?” These are loaned prac- 


tically upon the same terms as books, and are 
greatly appreciated. The various organizations 
use these materials at their meetings and are 


very enthusiastic over the privilege. 


The county music teacher as well as the in- 
dividual teacher in the county schools finds an 
ally in the county library in putting before the 
children the best music and plenty of it. Before 


the State supplied the free music texts many 
county libraries supplied music books for the 
children, also supplementary song books and 
sheet music for the teacher’s use. The libraries 
continue to furnish much supplementary musj 
cal material for the schools. Many charming 
cantatas are being presented by different 
schools under the direction of the county musi 
teacher, the music being supplied by the ]j 
brary. Two especially delightful pieces have 
been, “The Flag in Birdland,” by Catherine T 
Bryce, presented outdoors, both in the after 
noon and evening, and “When Betsy Ross Mad 
Old Glory,” by Maude Orita Wallace, used by 
the children in dedicating their new > school 
house. 


From the library the high schools have s 
cured some interesting and worthwhile ope: 
ettas such as “Swords and Scissors,” a Napol 
eonic comedy, and “Trial by Jury,” by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, as well as others. 

It was for the schools that the county libra 
ries first began buying phonograph records 
These were supplied to help the unmusical 
teacher, to introduce the children to the bes 
in music, and for use in folk-dancing and mus 
cal games. We use as a basis for our colle 
tion of records those mentioned in Agnes 
Moere Fryberger’s “Listening lessons in mu 
sic,” Katherine Dunlap Cather’s “Pan and his 
” and “Music appreciation for little chil 
dren in the home, kindergarten and primar) 
schools,” published by the Victor Company 
all of which are adapted for the grades. For 
the high school and for general use, there ar 
several excellent handbooks such as “The lure 
of music,” by Olin Downes, with examples fron 
the Columbia records, “Victor book of tl 
opera,” and “What we hear in music,” from 
which to plan the record collection. We send 
out copies of these books as well as typed 


pipes, 


notes about the music and musicians in order 
to impress the teacher with the educational 
use of the records, and to make them more use 
ful and interesting. Special requests {rom 
teachers and the general public help in build 
ing up a well-rounded collection. Most county 
libraries have a phonograph upon whicli 

play the records for the benefit of patrons and 


to ascertain the condition in which the piece 


may be. 


The county music teacher is a consi!! 
source of inspiration to the librarian wit! 4" 
enthusiasm for music and its influence. A co 


ope 


ide 


ee 















operation between the two makes toward that 
ideal of a more musical America. 


BESSIE B. SILVERTHORN, 
Librarian, Stanislaus County Free Library, 
Modesto, California. 


HOW COUNTY LIBRARIES CO-OPERATE 
WITH SCHOOLS 

66 OW County Libraries co-operate with 

H schools,” what an interesting subject. 
Have you ever visited a school library that 
has been in existence for perhaps fifty years 
and lias never been “weeded” in all that time? 
The teachers and trustees have all hesitated to 
book so there are many that are 
just a bunch of soiled leaves, the remains of 
a book without either beginning or end (you 


may think that I exaggerate, but I have seen so 


burn up a 


many just like that). There are some good 
books of course, but they are usually over- 
adowed by the worn out and _ out-of-date 


woks. Then visit the same school after it has 
joined the County Library and co-operation is 

lete. The old books have been discarded 
where they can be used, perhaps 
been rebound and are leading a 
useful life once more, and the shelves are filled 


with the books that that school needs at that 


comp 
or placed 


they have 


time. 


In California I find that the schools change 
ery much from year to year. The school may 
spend its money wisely and well for the pres- 
‘nt year, the books may even be all right for 
the next year and the third year the grades 
ilay have changed so completely—I am speak- 
ug of the small country school of course—that 
oks are unusable and stand idle on the 


shelves. As one example of co-operation I vis- 
ited a school that had just joined the County 
Library where the work in agriculture was at 
aa ndstill for want of books. At the next 


ol a few miles further on I found the neces- 
00ks On agriculture, but not in use be- 
cau the children who had used them the 
efore had passed on and there were no 
of that grade to take their place. As 
oi. schools belonged to the County Library 
hooks were quickly passed from one 

to the other, the fruit of co-operation. 
co-operation is really between the 
and the library acts as the co-operat- 

agent. 


ry 
Saty 


the old way the school bought its own 
and when they had been read and re-read 
stood idle on the shelves while the work 
teacher was hampered for the want of 
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new books. In the present way when the books 
are finished they are returned to the County 
Library, a new set is sent to that school and 
the returned books are fumigated, mended and 
sent to the next school that needs them, mak- 
ing an endless chain of books as they pass 
from school to school till they are worn out 
and discarded. 


Where the school is far from any other li- 
brary the County Library co-operates by serv- 
ing the grown people as well, helping the 
school to build up a real social center and 
sending books for both study and pleasure for 
the “grown ups.” In one such school the 
teacher sent me word that the mother of one 
of her boys wanted a book called “When the 
cat’s away”; after spending a good deal of 
time in a vain search for such a title I was 
obliged to write the teacher that I could not 
supply the book. She wrote back in great dis- 
tress asking me please to try again to find it 
as the small boy had been named for one of 
the characters in the book, and now when 
he was old enough to read it their copy had 
been lost and he did so want that book. Fur- 
ther search still failed to find that title till I 
told my troubles to a group of librarians one 
day, and one of them said, “I believe the book 
that boy wants is ‘Mice will play.’ It is an old 
book and out of print, but I have a copy and 
will be glad to lend it.’’ She did, it proved to 
be the right book and that school was a firm 
believer in co-operation with the County Li- 
brary ever after. 

We often borrow books from other libraries, 
including the State Library, to fill a special 
need at a school. 


Another very successful bit of co-operation is 
in last-day exercises and plays. If a school 
gives a very successful play we ask them for 
the program and it is often just what another 
school wants the next year. “‘Alice in Won- 
derland’’ was wanted in one school and as we 
were unable to get just what they wanted a 
clever teacher made the play herself, but we 
were able to give her so much help that she 
was glad to give the play to the County Li- 
brary, and we found it to be just the thing in 
another school the next year. Sometimes even 
the costumes and “stage property” are lent 
through the County Library. 


Music records are lent in the same way as 
books, songs for community singing and rec- 
ords for entertainments as well as the folk 
dances, marches and music for everyday use 
in the schools. 








* 
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Pictures are also lent to the schools, large 
ones for the walls and collections of mounted 
pictures illustrating the lessons in nature 
study, geography, agriculture, etc. 


The County Library is glad to co-operate 
with the schools in any and every way. We 
have even gone so far as to borrow a hive of 
bees from the County Horticulturist and lend 
them to a school for a class in nature study; 
nobody was stung either, as they were “tame 
Italian bees.” 

STELLA HUNTINGTON, 

Librarian, Santa Clara County Free Library, 

San Jose, California. 


COUNTY FREE LIBRARY BRANCHES 

HE branches of a county library bring to 
| ye the people, even to the remotest cor- 
ners of a county, the latest and best books pub- 
lished, also the periodicals an individual is un- 
able to secure otherwise, but would like to use. 


Every branch library has varied needs ac- 
cording to population and industries, although 
there is hardly a branch library in this State 
that cannot use material on cultivation of var- 
ious fruits and field products. The latest infor- 
mation is needed on the most modern plans for 
raising all kinds of livestock including poul- 
try, incidentally the most approved method of 
preserving eggs to bring the highest prices, 
also the best ways of making cheese for market. 


The oil industry is developing rapidly 
throughout the State, consequently both old 
and new books and periodicals on this import- 
ant subject are in great demand. 


The individual who wishes to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of mines and mining is 
another very zealous patron, who may soon 
exhaust the resources of the Branch Library 
and require a loan of books from the State 
Library, and even the Congressional Library 
if necessary. 


A certain community having no special local 
interest except a college, founded some thirty 
years ago, has gradually grown in population 
to a fair sized town through the cultivation of 
the surrounding ranches and groves. This has 
brought into the neighborhood a new type of 
people many of whom live in the town, and the 
workers who drift from ranch to ranch, pick- 
ing and packing oranges, had no place to spend 
an evening. There was no center for these new 
people to meet the college element even though 
there has always been a community church. 


The county library branch has changed 4)! 
this. It has become a clearing house of various 
interests, and appreciation of the library js 
evidenced by the regular attendance and t}y 
quality of books read. A common sight now 
the library is to see a roughly clothed lad talk. 
ing with members of the college faculty, and 
one such boy was heard to recommend “Over 
land Red” as some book. A good work in 
Americanization is being carried on in this 
community with books and pictures amon 
children of the Mexicans and Koreans, Whi are 
well behaved and take excellent care of every. 
thing they borrow from the library. This 
branch had been in operation less than a 
when both the citizen in overalls and th: 
lege people were proudly referring to it as 
“Our Library.” 


In another community where walnut growi: 
is the chief source of income the people used 
to pass their evenings with complaining about 
the management of the packing house and 
other village matters, but when a branch ii- 
brary was installed the atmosphere changed 
completely and it is now the general opinion 
that county library extension is an excellent 
civilizer, advertiser and a sure financial in 
vestment, 


The patrons of a branch located on a pi 
are most enthusiastic and grateful for the 
vice given; they also appreciate the location 
and enjoy the wonderful view. 


‘ 


In a manufacturing town where the cilie! 
industry is iron work, the branch librarian lias 
not only brought to the attention of the work: 
ers the best books on this subject, but lias 
created a real demand for them. And she her 
self being a student and lover of moderh 
poetry, has passed on to these indusirial 
workers her own enthusiasm in poetry until 
now every shipment to this branch contains the 
latest and best books on the subject of iron 
and modern poetry. 


It is conceded everywhere that the county 
library plan provides and encourages 00d 
reading through its branches and makes it 
possible for many book lovers and others ‘0 
browse around and find something that broad 
ens their horizon, thereby stimulating interest 
in other lines. Many, for instance, who could 
not afford to purchase the ‘‘Letters of William 
James,” would miss entirely the delight of 
getting in touch with that wonderful perso! 
ality if it were not for the county libra'y 
branches. 


H¢ 











. branch librarian soon after her appoint- 
begins to realize that she has acquired 
portunity to be of real help to the worker 
ell as to her friends and neighbors. A 
ledge of her book stock becomes essential 

» jis asked to tell what this or that book 
jut, as well as to recommend a good book 
Mary or Johnny may take home to some 
vho is ill or to the busy mother. 


county librarian in her frequent visits to 

various branches to deliver books, and to 

with local librarians, meets many people 

library and along the way. By this direct 

the librarian learns to know at first 

what people want and expect from the 

library, and the urgent requests of the many 

; of the county library testify that it fills 

a ry important place in the life of men, 
n and children in every community. 


reputation and value of California 
county library service has traveled far and 
wide, but it is not altogether flattering to the 
residents of this State that there are a few 
who have not yet heard of the county library 
ind availed themselves of its benefits. Some- 
ago an employee of the New York Public 
Library visiting in this State remarked to one 
of the uninformed who was wishing for books, 
“Well! why don’t you get a branch of the 
uunty free library in your town?” 


CELIA GLEASON, Librarian, 
Los Angeles County Free Library, 
Los Angeles, California. 


HOW THE COUNTY LIBRARY IS CO-OPER- 
ATING WITH ALL AGENCIES IN MAKING 
RURAL LIFE MORE ATTRACTIVE 

T ‘\T form of development known as the 

Rural Life Movement is one of the most 
interesting and possibly the most important 
of present-day movements. The returns of the 
recent Census have given rise to grave fears 
concerning the future of rural life in this coun- 
and it is understood now as never before 

f men and women are to remain upon the 
and the nation is to subsist upon the 

‘s of their labor, farm life must be made 

as attractive as possible, else the time will 

come when we shall find ourselves, as did 
of old, an urban population, deprived of 

ecessary sustenance of life* Therefore at 

'S present day, we find various forms of rural 

activity designed to make life in the country 

*asicr, pleasanter, more profitable and more 

desirable, and with each of these agencies the 
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county library comes into close and personal 
touch, supplying not only the books which are 
the essential tools, but also an interest, a stim- 
ulus, a universal medium, working for and 
through every individual and every organiza- 
tion of the county. 


Families too remote to be reached by school, 
farm bureau or even postoffice, are reached 
by the county library and supplied with books 
which assist the children in their education, 
and give to the parents contact with the outer 
world of men and affairs as well as entertain- 
ment and relaxation. From the isolated family 
to the isolated school is the next logical step. 
The county librarian with her bags of books 
is welcomed as an event. The school is proud 
to display its accomplishments in reading and 
singing, the librarian talks and tells stories, 
and to the charm of books as books is added 
the charm of friendship and of personal con- 
tact with the larger world outside 


The same thing is done on a larger scale 
with the larger schools. The county librarian 
visits the school, talking to the teachers of 
their individual needs and to the pupils of 
books and reading, of subjects which stimulate 
their interest in the world of men and events, 
enlarging their horizon and making for herself 
warm personal friendships among teachers, 
pupils and parents. 


The very nature of her work brings the 
county librarian into close touch with the 
County Board of Education and the County 
Superintendent of Schools. The knowledge and 
experience of each is at the disposal of the 
other, and through mutual consultation and 
interest each is benefited. 


In the Parent-Teacher Association the county 
library finds another medium of activity, not 
only supplying the books for their study 
courses, but the county librarian often meets 
with the various associations, sometimes sup- 
plying a literary program for the meeting, 
sometimes talking with them concerning their 
local needs or problems. 


The county library activities are also closely 
associated with the Farm Advisor and Home 
Demonstration Agent. Not only are special 
collections of books placed in their offices, but 
the county librarian visits with them the vari- 
ous Farm Bureau centers, sometimes taking 
part in the program, sometimes merely listen- 
ing to the discussions, thus becoming wise in 
the multifarious problems of rural life. 

The work with the varied and various clubs 
of the county forms an interesting phase. Im- 
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provement Clubs, Community Clubs, Study 
Clubs, Debating Clubs, Agricultural Clubs, Ath- 
letic Clubs, make their individual demands 
upon the resources of the library for programs, 
for special material of many kinds, for assist- 
ance in preparing entertainments, as well as 
for books covering a wide range of subjects. 


Students of special correspondence courses 
are supplied with the books for pursuing the 
chosen course, and are often stimulated and 
encouraged to complete a course which other- 
wise would be thrown aside unfinished. These 
courses cover a wide range of subjects, from 
Poultry to Prosody, from Engineering to Short 
Story Writing, and are a source of interest and 
of attainment to the country student. 


The greatest work of the county library is 
done through its community branches or cen- 
ters. Whether these be large or small, through 
them the county librarian becomes acquainted 
with the residents of the county and with their 
individual likes, dislikes, needs and desires so 
that she deals with them as individuals, not 
as communities, rendering a service whose 
value rests largely upon the fact that it is 
individual and distinctive, based upon personal 
intercourse, and that great cementing bond of 
human activities—friendship. 


CORNELIA DOUGLAS PROVINES, 
Librarian, Sacramento County Free 
Library, Sacramento, California. 


THE TRAINING OF THE COUNTY 
LIBRARIAN 


S I have gone around the State of Califor- 
A nia I have found much vagueness as to 
just what the duties of the county librarian are 
and surprise that training should be necessary 
for them. Many seem to regard the library as 
sort of a rest cure for the young or source 
of comfortable remunerative occupation for the 
aged. They seem to think that books grow in 
neat rows on the shelves and that they are 
endowed with eternal life. "Tis not so in a 
county library. There they must be selected, 
bought, catalogued, arranged on the shelf, and 
then distributed all over the county. 


The first stage in the ideal training for a 
county librarian should be a college course, as 
general and broad as possible in order to fit 
her for the responsibility of selecting the men- 
tal food, books, music, and pictures, for the 
community and prescribing the same when op- 
portunity offers. It will be a great help later in 


school work if some course on method 
teaching in elementary schools be included. [py 
California schools may join the county li) 
and turn over their library fund to be 

for supplementary books, maps, globes, 
The supplementary books to be used ar 
lected by the County Board of Education, by: 
both they and the teachers often come to ¢} 
librarian for advice about the different boo) 


ary 


en 


Then one should have a regular course 
library school in order to learn the technical 
part of the work, cataloging, classification, ge 
eral library methods and administration. | 
most every county library in the State has at 
least one trained assistant, some of them mor 
but trained librarians are often birds of pas 
sage. Just when you have one properly a 
climated to your particular library and are con 
gratulating yourself on the treasure you have 
she roams off to greener pastures or commits 
matrimony. Then you must find another and 
initiate her into the ways of your institution 
in order to keep up some sort of consistency 
and continuity in the work. 


One should also have some business train 
ing. Sometimes this surprises the outside world 
It thinks buying books is purely a literary pas 
time until you mention that you spend money 
for them. Spending money makes it business 
You must know when and where to buy your 
books and what discounts may be expected 
You have also to buy supplies and all those 
things which are necessary in order to main 
tain the office and branches. You must be abl 
to plan the library’s income, to keep account 
of it, and to live within it. 


Through intelligent observation and practice 
one acquires executive ability. It is most im 
portant. The office work has to be so organ 
ized that all will go along smoothly and har 
moniously. The county library office is the 
main book warehouse which supplies the dis 
tributing points all over the county. These liave 
to be selected and suitable custodians a): 
pointed. Usually these are untrained people 50 
quite a little supervision is necessary, partici: 
larly in the more remote places. One learns (0 
travel by day or by night, on train, stage, or 
even on the humble mule, when one goes wit! 
her toothbrush, etc., in a flour sack strapped 
on her saddle. 


But ifa eel ae has all knowledge of books, 
library and business methods and knows 10! 
her public, it will profit her nothing. The |: 
brary should be a democracy of boolss for the 
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ie, by the people and of the people. To 
it such the librarian has to know the 
. and they should know her. She should 
people who make friends 
who is “good to see and hear and say 


he one of those 
easily, 
‘Good morning’ to.” Then she can make friends 
borrowers, learn their interests and 
cater make friends of the Board of 
Supervisors, let them know her interests so 
they can cater to them; make friends of those 
with whom she comes in contact in a business 
way, with her staff and custodians; in short, 


friends of everybody. 


ol her 


to them; 


Hane 


You do not learn this in any one course in 
college or library school, but in the school of 
experience, a brief course in which is needed 
before one is fitted to be a county librarian. 
There learn how to use the information 
and work out the theories you have been learn- 
ing. But one never graduates from the school 
of experience in library work. Books, people, 
and conditions are always changing and the 
librarian must always be at least a jump ahead 

game. This is what makes 
tensely interesting and fascinating. 


you 


ol he 


it so in- 


MARION MORSE, 
Librarian, Siskiyou County Free 
am Library, Yreka, California. 


THE LIBRARY AS A DEPOSITORY FOR 
HE library is the logical depository for 


LOCAL HISTORY 
— local history material and the ideal would 


be to have a central state collection contain- 
ing material relating to the state at large and 
‘hen in every county and large city a local 
listory department under trained supervision. 
The funetion of this department should be 
the collection and preservation of historical 
material relating to the district and this should 
always be available for reference. Here should 
be preserved everything possible regarding 
the early history of the locality, whatever is 
known of Indian days, records of the time of 
t arly Californians from Spain and Mexico, 
of the first American settlers, and accounts of 
events of today. Present day history should 
be systematically collected, for in these days 
we are making history fast, many of the rec- 
of which may be to the average man 
merely ephemeral documents not worth sav- 
ing. These will be lost unless some one steps 
id rescues them. The way to do this is 


ords 


In ; 
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to interest people in saving dodgers, leaflets, 
bailots, photographs, books, diaries and public 
documents of all kinds. 


It would be good if the library could have 
a representative in every public committee, 
school, church, lodge, and other organization, 
who would be alert to rescue copies of every- 
thing printed by or about that organization. 
A general interest would be fostered and a 
record of the life of today saved, to grow more 
and more vaiuable as it becomes the record of 


the life of yesterday, 


This is the work that the California State 
Historical Committee has been accomplishing 
for the war, and which the State Library has 
for years been doing. 


The county library should: 
1. Co-operate with the central state depository 
and the cities within its boundaries. 
Gather history as it happens, taking care 
of ephemeral material, and keeping files of 
local newspapers. 
3. Collect material and data regarding re- 
sources and industries of the county. 
4. Interest the whole county to co-operate in 
the collecting of material. 


5. Focus all the interests of the county in the 
library. 


bo 


An extension of this idea in Monterey county 
is the plan for a natural history museum, 
which will eventually contain specimens, 
photographs, products, ete., of all the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms represented 
in the county. Duplicate specimens could be 
loaned to schools, and exhibits held from time 
to time in various places. 


It is easy to see that a county collection like 
this, which will bring to a focus all the in- 
terests of the county, will require a larger 
building than most of the counties already 
possess, but lack of room must only be a 
temporary condition and should not prevent 
the making of a beginning. Perhaps the em- 
bryo collection may have to be stored in a 
temporary place at first. But later, as the 
collection grows, and the interest increases, it 
will find its place in the life of the community 
and a building will be provided. 


ANNE HADDEN, 
Librarian, Monterey County Free 
Library, Monterey, California. 


The annual meeting of California Librarians 
will be held this year at Lake Tahoe, June 15-15. 
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Summary of Growth of Monterey County Free Library** 


Years 1913-14* 14-15 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19-20 
Total number of 
books in Library. . 1,942 3,916 8144 13,298 19,801 25,411 31,976 
Books added in year........ 1,942 1,974 4,285 5,162 6,504 5,761 6,672 
Branches 43 22 37 70 75 82 93 
Borrowers (very in- 
complete) .... 541 1,670 2,681 4,148 4647 5,956 6,805 '. 
Special requests supplied 404 1,310 1,761 5,868 6,532 9,141 9,608 ov 
Shipments 
Books to branches............ 873 2,827 4,678 9,833 12,741 18,195 18,106 
Books returned to head- : 
quarters from branches 123 1,220 3,210 7,519 9,026 9,707 13,602 
On hand at branches...... 750 2,357 3,825 6,139 9,854 18,342 22.846 
Total annual 1913-14 14-15 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19-20 


expense ................ $3,402.90 $7,083.40 


$8,803.55 


$8,402.82 $11,798.41 $12,886.10 $15,016.10 


*The Monterey County Free Library was started September 1, 1913. 


**This summary may be taken as typical of the growth 


county free library. 


PUBLICITY WORK IN THE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

bootblack stand that I patronize has an il- 
luminated text in plain sight that carries 
the legend, ‘We sell service.” I sometimes 
think that we could sum up the question of 
publicity in relation to the county library in 
the slogan, “We give ” Just how to 
make this service known throughout every part 
of the county is the problem of each librarian. 
When pressed for her secret of publicity, each 
one replies, ‘Oh, we do nothing at all new,” 
or, ‘‘We just do the same old things and want 
to know of something new.” But there is noth- 
ing new under the sun and the chances are 
that if one librarian has thought of something 
quite new to her, another librarian may have 
been using this same idea for some time before. 
So it is hardly with an idea of offering any- 
thing entirely new that this review is made, 
but rather with the hope that all may take 
courage and see how much is really being done 
in this line. Possibly the most important 
avenue is through the local press; every li- 
brarian knows the very great value and help 
to be had from her papers especially if she has 
the knack of writing copy that pleases the 
editor. Interesting items, statistics snappily 
written, trips taken, reviews of recent books, 
a library corner—all these as far as time al- 

lows are approaches to the reading public. 
By making friends with the teachers both 
by visits to the schools and as far as possible 
socially; telling stories while visiting schools; 
making visits with the County Superintendent 
or County Nurse; having displays at annual 


service. 


in service and expense of a 


institutes; and by pages of instruction in the ; fa 
annual course of study are the important 
methods to reach the school public. The few n 
pages of instruction in the Yearbook issued an- BI 
nually in our county has been one of our best 
helps in simplifying the school service. 

The opportunities of working with the clubs ' m 
are many; from the outlining of programs to 
the very filling in on these same programs with 
our own efforts, we have the chance to make 
the club women our friends and to have our _ 
work advertised far and near through them. 
No effort should be spared in their behalf 

At the county fairs and institutes, librarians 
have their chance to display all their inventiv: 
and artistic ability. It may be by a decoratiy: 
machine in a parade; by a booth at the fair 
with large map showing location of branches 
and with the legend, “‘Are you on this map?’ 
or, the Gaylord posters may be scattered 
throughout other booths, or gay posters with 
limericks to suit the locality having the exhi)it. 
At one of our county affairs we had the place 
so dotted with attractive posters and the Gay- 
lord cards we soon heard the comment (iat 
the county library seemed to be everywhere. 
A sand table with a miniature farm, with ani m 
mals in the fields, connected by colored cord : vi 
to the shelf of books representing the coun') 
library will draw endless inquiries and ex 
clamations of “I didn’t know that you had tiat 
kind of books.” At our own Farm Bureau F«'l 
we had a glass hive of bees in our booth wit) 
a shelf of books on bees near by; this exhibit 
was crowded all the time. The immediate re- 

* 











sult may not be apparent in such an exhibit but 
in the end all the work is justified. 


\dvantage should be taken of the position 

library to use all possible outward 

ds of sign advertising—a good sign over 

library; the county sign; an electric sign 

“ open in the evening; a street window dis- 

convenient; an out-of-door show- 

where that is possible; Gaylord posters 

all available places, changed once in a 

while; pietures of the branches displayed at 

tervals. “Never miss a chance” might be the 
o chosen. 


play when 


rhrough the books themselves a few meth- 
used in different libraries. A few have 
( en bookplates for their artistic appear- 
others have used them strictly as adver- 

ent of the library’s wares. This latter 
method serves as a suggestion that the library 
has books on many subjects and not as a warn- 
f penalty for infringement of rules. A label 
outside of a book is not in the least de- 
gree ornamental but in our library we consider 
of the best and most subtle methods of 
advertising we use. It is an ever-present re- 
minder that the book is from the county li- 
sweeping or dusting, the housewife is 
reminded that the book is from the county 
library; on trains one sees someone reading 
a book from the county library; children on 
treets going home from school carry books 

led “county library.” In no other way can 
ime COUNTY LIBRARY be carried so far 

wide and we would give up almost any- 
else rather than our library label. At 
reater cost a more attractive label might be 
ened but the first thought was utility, or, 
(ivertising parlance, to have it “hit you in 


’ 


od re 


n the 


eve 


by the use of a duplicator time and printing 
be saved and many more means used to 
el messages over to the public than if print- 
i alone were relied upon. Lists to mail with- 
envelopes but simply folded and addressed 
ie method; reports for each custodian each 
month would be easy with a duplicator; re- 
view notes in books or lists to be slipped in 
‘KS; recent accessions and, if an artist hap- 
5 to be on the staff, many attractive special 
tices May be sent broadcast. 


“ven though you may advertise and adver- 
there will still be people in your county 
10 do not know the far reaching policy of the 





W 
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county library, and it is to these people that 
you must address yourselves. 


MRS. ALICE G. WHITBECK, 
Librarian, Contra Costa County Free 


Library, Martinez, California. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
AMERICANIZATION 


RESNO COUNTY is one of the best coun- 

ties in California in which to do American- 
ization work, as the largest town, Fresno, is 
62% foreign. It is apparent that the problem 
of the amalgamation of all these non-English- 
speaking people, who form such a large part 
of our population, is closely related to the prob- 
lem of their education, whether the point of 
view be social, industrial, or civic. In the 
Fresno County Free Library we are in every 
way, through the main library and all its 
branches, helping the foreigners to read and 
understand English, co-operating with the night 
school in loaning them books, maps, globes, 
stereographs and music records. 


IN 


We now have three branches in the foreign 
district in Fresno City, and the librarian in 
charge has been giving lectures, using the lan- 
tern slides to illustrate the lecture. In order to 
secure the attendance and attention from this 
foreign audience she has first thrown on the 
screen scenes from their own country, be it 
France, Serbia, Armenia, Russia, Japan, China 
or Germany. On these nights the library has 
been crowded with adults as well as children. 


Home visiting has been another feature in 
which the library has participated, becoming 
acquainted with the parents and their home 
life. The library-teacher, as she is called, is 
often asked to have afternoon tea or “tiffin” 
and through this means of sociability she be- 
comes a trusted friend. Books in simple Eng- 
lish of folk lore, about heroes of our country 
and history and travel are taken from the li- 
brary by the children, to be read to Father and 
Mother. The library, also, furnishes the best 
books in literature, magazines and newspapers 
in the language of their own country for the 
older people who do not read English. In the 
Mexican Mission we have a branch library. 
Here we furnish primers, first readers and 
books on good citizenship for the night school 
that is held there. It is marvelous how rapidly 
these Mexicans are learning to read English. 


Through the library’s personal contact with 
the foreigners, we are getting their point of 


s 
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view and learning their ideas and ideals as 
well as teaching them ours. 

In the country it is through the schools, 
where we have many branches, that we are 
able to come in close touch with the children, 
and in many instances that has been the open 
sesame to the homes. Since the establishment 
of the library ten years ago we have gained 
the confidence of these strangers in our land 
and have helped them in their desire to become 
real Americans. 

SARAH E. McCARDLE, 

Librarian, Fresno County Free Library, 


Fresno, California. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY ON MAIN STREET 


ROM one coast to the other, around the 
ne from Main Street, in the basement 
of the Methodist Church or a room at the rear 
of the Pythian Hall, or even decorously housed 
by Carnegie beneficence, stands the small 
town library. It is our American tribute to cul- 
ture. It is the result of vision. Here its found- 
ers’ dream shall be an outlet from the monot- 
ony of life; here, a contact with vital forces; 
here, compensation for the inevitable lack of 
music, of drama, of art. Thence shall lead 
paths to the far places of the earth; thither 
shall the great come for their soul’s refresh- 
ment. 


Well, shall we wax lyric about it? Or do you 
know it far too well,—a dusty mausoleum of 
aborted hopes and strangled service? Mr. Sin- 
clair paints the picture for us: “They had so 
small a fund that they had only a hundred 
dollars a year for new books.” “Only the 
Henty and the Elsie books and the latest 
optimisms by moral female novelists and virile 
clergymen were in general demand.” The li- 
brary board “had no tenderness for the noisi- 
ness of youth discovering great literature.” 
The librarian, untrained, underpaid, mentally 
and spiritually under-nourished, sets forth her 
creed: ‘So long as I’m in charge the Gopher 
Prairie library is going to be quiet and decent 
and the books well kept.” 


Hedged about with endless rules, inade- 
quately administered, unfinanced, most of these 
libraries are dreary and grim oases in the 
desert of intellectual meagerness. For all the 
evidence upon their shelves, poetry stopped 
with the mid-Victorians, drama died with 
Shakespeare, the essay ended abruptly with 


Ruskin. Philosophy, sociology and science are 
not; business has not broken through their 
barricades; and the modern novel is repr 
sented by its flimsiest and most ephemera) 
products. They have little contact with the 
schools, none with industry, and real book 
lovers and students do not frequent thei; 
stacks. The recurrent disappointment of jy 


il 


adequacy is too much. One’s favorite literary 


journal becomes a Tantalus feast, setting fortl 
weekly the things one may not have. 


Is it inevitable? Obviously a city library 
is not possible for the little town. But how jf 
six, or twelve, or twenty little towns com 
bined, if the country people help them? How 
if the stage directions were, “Enter, the Coun- 
ty Library’? 


This is the time for lyricism. A west wind 
blowing through musty places, a golden har 
vest in time of famine, a flowing spring on a 
desert trail! Not till you have lived, year after 
year, two blocks off Main Street can you know 
what County Library service means to the 
small town. Daily it works miracles enough 
to establish a new prophet. Closed doors are 
opened, distances annihilated, old enthusiasms 
raised from the dead. Its books and magazines 
bring us drama, its phonograph records give us 
music, its picture collections and borrowed ex 
hibits are our art. 


Do you know that we have the book we 
want when we want it far more often than 
the patron of a city library does? You see, 
our waiting lists aren’t so long, our library 
isn’t so automatic. The librarian knows the 
most of us; she guessed last week we miglit 
be wanting that book and sent it our way 
Nor do we so much mind waiting, if wail we 
must, for a book which we know Mrs. Doc 
Brown has and is enjoying, as we should for 
one merely “reported out.” 


The dream in the first place was city library 
service for the country and the small town 
but we’ve gone beyond that. We waht it now 
no more than we want city milk and city alr. 
Why! a first-rate county library branch, with 
a real librarian back of it, aided by loans from 
the State Library, gives us a service so flexi- 
ble, so neighborly and so complete that we 
scorn the city library every time we draw out 
a book! 

VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON, 


[Recently] Librarian, Humboldt State Normal 
School, Arcata, California. 






Wit! 














UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


“Hf University of California offers, under 
‘| the direction of the University Library, 
four courses which together are the equivalent 
one-year library school course. For them 
twenty-four units of credit towards the A. B. 
degree are allowed in the College of Letters 
and Science. At present the admission require- 
s junior standing though henceforth the 
students enrolled will in fact be all seniors or 
graduates. It is expected that ultimately uni- 

rsity graduation will be required and that 
yeanization as a School for Librarians will 


ol a 


men 


tollow. 


it should be specially noted that the instruc- 
tion has been very carefully planned to pre- 
pare students for the different fields of library 
work and that no undue emphasis is placed 
on the university library. Having however by 
co-operation with the University High School, 
special facilities for the training of high school 
ibrarians, a good deal of attention is given to 
this special phase. Since the discontinuance of 
State Library School at Sacramento em- 
is also placed on county library work, 
the State Library assisting in every way and 
providing an instructor thoroughly in touch 
with the county library field. 
Practice work is required but may be taken 
the University High School, the Alameda 
County Library, the Berkeley Public Library, or 
University of California Library, students 
being allowed the privilege of chosing the par- 


ticular type of library in which the work will 


be done. 


SYDNEY B. MITCHELL, 
Associate Librarian. 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


On one of the oil leases in Santa Barbara 
County, far from any other form of recrea- 
with even the school several miles away, 
small but very active library under the 
of a small but very active old lady who 
Is not only its custodian, but its soul. Known 
by all the men on the leaséas “Grandma X—,” 
‘he presides at the little building given by the 
company to house the books, and is the per- 
fect hostess and librarian. Though she comes 
three miles each library day, she has never 
been known to miss an hour, and the number 
of beoks which she circulates each month from 
her small collection is amazing, as is also the 


tion 


Ht) 


Care 
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number of men to whom the library is both a 
club and reading room, where they sit, as she 
says, anywhere they can find space on the 
chairs, table or floor. They all help her. One 
of them has made her a strong table (neces- 
sary if it is to serve also as a chair); another 
has constructed a new kind of charging tray 
invented by himself; and they do her chores 
for her, help keep the room neat, and donate 
all the pictures for the wall. 

Last Christmas eve was a library evening, 
but Grandma X— had decided that none of the 
men would want to be away from his compan- 
ions in the bunkhouses that night. Therefore 
she locked her building and went home to en- 
joy her own Christmas eve with her children 
and grandchildren. 

“My!” she exclaimed, “it was such a joke 
on me! The next day that I went to the library 
a neighbor said, ‘Lucky you weren’t here Christ- 
mas eve, Grandma X—, or you'd have had 
your head taken off.’ ‘Why, what’s happened?’ 
I asked. ‘A lot of boys came down to read and 
couldn't get in. They were a mad bunch,’ he 
said; ‘look at your side wall.’ I looked, and 
there, chalked in big letters was, ‘Why don’t 
you ‘tend to your library?’ I didn’t say any- 
thing, but I guessed who did it and I waited. 
Some nights later seven of the boys came in. 
‘Was it you,’ I asked, ‘who wrote that on the 
wall?’ They looked kind of sheepish, and said,, 
‘Yes. But you know, we all came down to read 
and talk to you—sort of lonesome because of 
Christmas—and you weren't here.’”’ 

“That’s the last Christmas eve,” she ended 
vigorously “my library will ever be closed.” 


KATHARINE D. KENDIG, 
Head of the County Department, Santa 
Barbara Free Public Library, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


Great collections of rare and technical books 
and knowledge sources are valuable to those who 
need them. Specimens, too, of the great literatures 
of every period are preserved very properly as a 
record of the thoughts and philosophies and arts 
of succeeding generations. But the extensive value 
of a library is the widespread and interested and 
intelligent use made of it. It is said that in the 
“smaller and prosperous cities in California” three- 
fourths of the people use the banks for payment of 
bills. This condition has been brought about in ea 
single generation. The same general patronage of 
libraries carefully selected brought near the people 
and easy of access, not hedged about with restric- 
tions, would do for youth and adult what no schoot 
can accomplish. California, through her County 
Library system with numerous branches is on the 
way to this achievement. 
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Educational Measures Now Before the Governor 


To the Representatives in the California Teachers’ Association, 
Local Teachers’ Organizations, School Officials, 
and Members of the C. T. A: 


VERY measure fathered or supported by 

the California Teachers’ Association be- 
fore the late session of the Legislature has 
passed both houses and is now in the hands 
of the Governor. Every measure opposed by the 
California Teachers’ Association failed in 
either one or the other of the legislative bodies. 
Various amendments to the original bills have 
been incorporated, but in no case do they vio- 
late the original purpose of the bill. Conse- 
quently any interested person can refer to the 
digest of the bills in the Sierra News for Feb- 
ruary or to the copies of bills sent out in Feb- 
ruary in bound form by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


The Governor is deluged with personal in- 
dorsements of all kinds of measures. These per- 
sonal indorsements are undoubtedly of value, 
but unquestionably communications which give 
sound and logical arguments in favor of a 
measure are of much greater value in con- 
vincing the Governor that he ought to attach 
his signature to a measure. School officials 
and officers of teachers’ organizations should 
immediately send to the Governor’s office such 
indorsements, especially for the bills fathered 
by the California Teachers’ Association, as will 
be of assistance. Indorsements will help; sound 
arguments will help more. 


All of these bills are important, but appar- 
ently there has been more interest on the part 
of teachers in the Retirement Salary Bill, S. B. 
454, and the local budget bills, S. B. 628 and 
A. B. 984 than in any of the other indorsed 
measures. Undoubtedly sound arguments must 
be offered in support of these measures and 
numerous indorsements from school boards and 
teachers’ organizations will be helpful. These 
should be forwarded immediately. 

The bills now in the hands of the Governor 
which were directly fathered by the California 
Teachers’ Association, or are in accord with 
recommendations from the Council of Educa- 
tion, are specially listed as follows: 

S. B. 206 (Jones)—Apportionment for State 

Board of Education, relating to salaries of 

commissioners. 


S. B. 310 (Sharkey) and A. B. 456 (Saylor)— 


Relating to the apportionment of State a: 
county elementary funds. 

S. B. 454 (F. M. Carr)—Teachers’ Retirement 
Salary Law. 

S. B. 455 (F. M. Carr)—Relating to part-time 
schools. 

S. B. 456 (F. M. Carr)—Relating to traveling 
expenses of County Superintendents. 

S. B. 457 (F. M. Carr)—Publication of Finan. 
cial and other reports. 

S. B. 458 (F. M. Carr)—Relating to traveling 
expenses of representatives of boards of edu- 
cation. 

S. B. 628 (Sharkey) and A. B. 984 (Weber)— 

Providing for a budget and local district tax 
levy. 


S. B. 656 (Eden)—Placing all territory in high 
school districts. 

A. B. 489 (Hughes)—Apportionment of State 
high school funds. 

A. B. 448 (Hughes)—Apportionment of county 
high school funds. 

A. B. 457 (Saylor)—Increasing minimum sc}i00! 
year to 160 days. ‘ 

‘A. B. 791 (Saylor)—Apportionment for build: 

— School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

S. B. 444 (Breed)—Maintenance for University 
of California. 

S. B. 914 (Rigdon)—Amending high school free 
text book law regarding evening schools, de- 
posits and adoptions. 

S. B. 775 (Harris) and A. B. 709 (Hughes)— 
Establishing junior college. 

S. B. 535, 536, 5388 (Jones) and A. B. 450, 451 
(Hughes)— Establishing teacher colleges. 


Also various bills providing adequate sul- 
port for teacher training institutions. 


The bills relating to education, omitting 
those that are purely local or carry special 
appropriations, now in the hands of the Gov 
ernor are as follows: 


Senate Bills—Nos. 3, 54, 205, 206, 214, 213, 
264, 279, 310, 321, 322, 323, 334, 335, 338, 347, 
348, 444, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 499, 535, 536, 











38, 556, 564, 618, 628, 656, 670, 703, 704, 
516, 827, 890, 914 and 956. 
embly Bills—4, 82, 173, 221, 226, 257, 300, 
35, 371, 378, 421, 426, 439, 442, 448, 450, 
451, 452, 456, 457, 491, 573, 574, 588, 591, 600, 
705, 709, 745, 769, 772, 791, 826, 836, 847, 
so. 942, 984, 994, 1090, 1091, 1112, 1124, 1157, 
1277, 1295, 13837 and 1346. 
be errors because of the diffi- 
in getting complete information of the 
week of the session but the greatest pos- 
sible care has been used in preparing this list. 
Cordially yours, 
E. MORRIS COX, 
President, 
By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


ere may 





IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Richard G. Boone 
7 iE teachers of the United States have an- 
nually an opportunity to meet with their fel- 
in two great meetings: the National Edu- 
n Association, coming in July during the 


111 school vacation, and the Department of 


Superintendence of the general organization, 
d together late in February. Thousands at- 
these meetings and find their school year 

happier and more fruitful because of it. 
exchange of courtesies and opinion, the 

n of kindred but independent minds, the 

ons in discussion of unlike school room 
administrative practices, a recognition of 
manysidedness of problems seen with more 

s bias at home, and, in general, the intel- 

| 1 and spiritual commerce, inevitably 

1 with some wholesome effect the most in- 

dificrent of teachers in attendance. 


ry teacher is invited to make his contri- 
n to the solution of the common school 
problems. These can’t safely be left to the 
ers among the executives. The crux of 
ty one of them is in the school room. Build- 
and their planning, revenues and their dis- 
bution, the training and selection of teachers, 
‘pert supervision and shaping by law or 
‘lation, are all meaningless except as their 
ion in better teaching, sight habit forma- 
health of body and mind and the forward- 
‘ng youth in the class room, The N. E. A. 
is an open door to thousands of teachers. 


meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, July 4-8, 
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will be distinguished in many ways. It is the 
first meeting under the new organization recog- 
nizing selected delegates. The changes in Con- 
stitution of this national body since 1857 when 
the National Teachers’ Association was formed, 
to the year 1920, and our present plan, have 
been many; but they have always been more 
or less consciously toward a distinctively rep- 
resentative agency. In the successive programs, 
the formation of sections of kindred interests, 
the more general participation of teachers in 
the discussions, and in an increasing enroll- 
ment as well as attendance at meetings, the 
true representative character appears. To no 
one person more than to Superintendent F. M. 
Hunter, President of the N. E. A. for the cur- 
rent year is this plan due. California teachers 
will thus have a double reason for attending. 


For Californians, particular importance at- 
taches to the coming meeting of the High 
School Teachers’ Association. It may be said 
with historical accuracy, that our own is one 
of the forward-looking states, in educational 
matters, no less in what pertains to elemen- 
tary education than those of secondary schools. 


The annual meeting for this year will be in 
two sections, June 11-12, at Los Angeles, and 
the three following days, June 13-15 at Berke- 
ley, both in connection with the University of 
California Summer Sessions. Dr. George C. 
Thompson, Principal of the Alameda high 
school, and President of the Association, has 
arranged an attractive program. Beside the gen- 
eral programs, there will be selected exhibits 
of the best work of schools, showing what can 
be done, posters, and designs in commercial 
and industrial training. There will be eleven 
round tables conducted on various professional 
and administrative topics. The gathering will 
be large, as usual. The lower high school pro- 
gram, the part-time schools and classes, the 
equipment, support and teaching of the junior 
college, its relation to the traditional high 
school below and to college entrance above, 
to function as a part of the secondary school 
system of the State,—are all clamoring for ad- 
justment, and such adjustment as those actually 
engaged in this work, only, can hope to expect. 


The coming July Conference will be of con- 
cern to all who attend, and a report of the dis- 
cussions awaited with interest by any members 
who are prevented from being present. 





_ 
te 


LI 


TERATURE 





THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Attention of the 
school 


countries’ one-room rural 
invited to the following 
clipped from the “Midland Schools’: “The Cedar 
Rapids (lowa) ‘Republican’ says that the best 
equipped rural school in the State is located 
four miles north of Manchester on the Lincoln- 
Hawkeye Pike; a real-for-sure little old red 
schoolhouse nevertheless. It has a Victrola, 
an organ, a sewing machine, kitchen cabinet, an 
oil stove, a library, and a manual 


teachers is 


training de- 


partment in the basement. The playground is 
equipped with three swings, a slide, baseball, 
football, basketball and volleyball apparatus, 
and even special soft rubber balls for the lit- 


tlest ones. Miss Edna Cowles is the teacher, and 
a real factor in the 
lives.” 


enterprising community in 


which she 


SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY 


School Building Survey—After a _ strenuous 


war period and many and unusual demands for 
education, the prob- 


lem is one that challenges the wisdom of every 


money for schoolhousing 


system. Napa, California, has set the towns and 
cities of the State a good example. Directed by 
Mr. F. W. Hart for the Bureau of Research in 
the Department of Education at the Univer- 
sity, and at the of the Board of Edu- 
cation, a survey of the school housing for Napa 


request 


was made. The report of 64 pages considers 
present accommodations, progress of pupils 
through the schools and its housing effects, 


population and school growth and financial abil- 
ity of the district (in a list of 31 cities Napa 
stands seventh in per capita wealth, twenty- 
seventh in per capita expenditure for schools, 
and twenty-ninth in per capita net debt). There 
follows a school building program for the city. 


It is a valuable report. 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
TION 

National Bureau of 

which this is No. 12, 


AMERICANIZA- 


Bulletins (of 
not generally 


Education 


1920), are 


noticed among book reviews. But this discus- 
sion of Americanization teachers is so com- 
prehensive, so judicially selected, and so time- 


ly, that it deserves careful attention. The treat- 
ment comprises a study on Ameri- 
normal schools; methods 
factory classes; and the work 
and neighborhood teacher. To 


course of 
canization teaching in 
of instruction in 
of the home 


which is added a report of the National Con- 
ference on Americanization, meeting in Wash- 


ington, D. C., in May, 1919. Sections are given 


to appropriate and discriminating bibliographies 


of the several topics in the course proposed. 
Americanism and Americanization; organiza- 
tion of <Americanization activities; teaching 
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Cun a 4 
+ ——___#9) ID) Pe 


methods and class management, and the r 
background of the immigrant 
each accompanied by 


cial 
discussed 
selected references 
The Home Teacher chapter is suggestive of pos- 
sibilities of much good, and, in particular 
part on the “Home-Teacher Act of California 
The large and heterogeneous alien populat 
of our State and the dangerous amount 


are 
and 


illiteracy should make this treatment he: 
to those doing Americanization work. 


SCHOOL FINANCES 

School Finances in Monterey County—F) A 
report on School Finances of Monterey County 
California, it appears that elementary teachers 
receive $1300 a hod carriers $1900, ca 
penters $2200. This is a comprehensive study 
of the salary situation applied to one count 
and will be especially useful to students of th 
subject anywhere. Supt. Arthur Walter 
linas has done a commendable piece of w 
in preparing this Bulletin. Its charts, graphs 
and statistics are authentic, startling and 
vincing. 


year, 


of &x 


CLASSROOM PRODUCTS 
Measuring Classroom Products—A very valu 
able monograph entitled “Measuring Classroo! 
Products in Berkeley,” has just been issued by 
the University of California press. It gives th: 
result of tests of five thousand pupils from t! 
second to the eighth grade in each of the fo! 


lowing branches: handwriting, spelling, read 
ing and arithmetic. English composition and Th 
geography are to appear in a future section 


The presentation is very valuable both because 
of its authoritative execution, and its compre 
hensiveness. Approximately 25,000 
read and passed upon. Copies may be 
application to the publishers; price 


cases We re 
had by i 


25c. 


In the “Trained Man,” published by the !. 
S., Seranton, Pennsylvania, for May, 1921, |) 
Charles H. Judd has a lucid and original pres- 
entation of the school support problem, wu! 
the title “Shall we retrench or go 
American democratic conception of equal «du 
cational opportunities for all without class (Is 
tinctions, with the prevalent European idea! 0! 
a separate schooling for the several social «! 1 
industrial groups, is set forth. He urges a r' 
ganization of our systems of taxation to mee! 
the needs of our democratic institutions. 


on?” The 


In the May “School News,” U. J. 
a sensible and thoroughly 


Hoffman has 
intelligible charac 


terization of the needs and process of school 
consolidation. It should be read by every (all i ‘ 
fornia rural teacher and school officer. ide 








training for Librarianship—By J. H. Friedel. 
B. Lippincott Company. Pages 224. 
is one of the Lippincott Training series 


»-ordinates the work of the librarian 
hat of the newspaper man, the salesman, 
ectrie railway, the physician, the for- 
on the stage, ete. The author has had 


editorial experience and especially upon 
commissions and magazines, and should 
with authority. The 20 chapters cover a 
range of discussion, from the _ technical 
iministrative duties in a single library to 
« schools and agencies. Its experiences 
ustrations are mainly drawn from the 
es of the East and show little acquaint- 
with what has been accomplished west 
Missouri river. Nine chapters (one-third 


book) are given to special libraries,— 

etary and subscription libraries, agricul- 

P libraries, business libraries, financial li- 
I s, law libraries, medical libraries, tech- 
libraries, theological libraries, and State 

nunicipal legislative libraries. One chap- 

ich is devoted to public and to school li- 


es. Most of the nine groups mentioned have 
dy their own more or matured plans 
ecuring trained care-takers for their col- 
they by their very con- 
on, designed to serve a relatively small 
and of the intelligent people, 
is, the urgent present-day call is for some 
settled policy by which competent 
ind women may be found, procured, pre- 
i, to serve books to, and guide the reading 
the taste for reading of the millions, chil- 
and adults, outside the schools and so- 
the half-educated, foreigners, the vil- 
lages and towns and distant neighborhoods. It 
book filled with many helpful suggestions 
column of notes has been enriched by 


less 
ns; besides, are, 


most 


ney or 


t tne 


esting extracts.—R. G. B. 
The Home and Its Relation to the World—By 
larold W. Fairbanks, author of ‘“Califor- 


nia,” “Home Geography,” etc. Harr Wagner 
ublishing Company. Pages 190. Price $1.50. 
Fairbanks is well known for his work 

i field of Geography. He has in this volume 
series of New Progressive Geographies 

I nted a volume of great merit. It is devel- 
in the words of the author, “according to 
roblem method.” ‘‘The purpose,” says Mr. 

] inks, “of the book is two fold. It under- 
t in the first place to familiarize the child 
‘ his environment and to show how his life 
ected by it. In the second place, it takes 

ver the world, not a world of facts made 

ul be memorized, but one filled with strange 
nteresting people with whom he has more 
to do.” From first to last the book is 
mation-giving and at the same time inter- 
to a degree. Mr. Fairbanks writes well 
hildren. Under such topics as “What Is a 
“Supplies for the City,” “How to Tell 
ion,” there are set forth the problems 
influence the life and development of the 
«. The book is rich in illustrations, well 
c} n because they fit in with and amplify the 
ind relate to cause and effect, to the in- 
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dustries, and customs of the 
There are a number of colored pictures, 
ing a splendid frontispiece. 


manners people. 


includ- 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company as a 
California firm, is doing some most commenda- 
ble work, and deserves the support of the edu- 
cational interests of the West.—A. H. C. 


English Poetry, Its Principles and 
(Revised Edition)—By Charles 
ley, C. C. Young and Benjamin 
Macmillan Company. Pages 728. 

First published in 1904 
of youth with increasing 
and never more sure of itself than 
the present revision, to the original study 

closed with Mathew Arnold, there are 27 

recent authors with nearly 100 poems, mainly 

illustrative of the teaching of the earlier pe- 
riods. Among the newer materials is an “Intro- 
duction to the Study of Poetry,’’ which for 
clearness of presentation, simplicity of state- 
ment, and choice diction is itself an invitation 
to students to know the book. It goes without 
saying that the selections throughout the 
best specimens of their kind. Approximately 
half of the material was chosen for its suita- 
bleness to what has come to be known as the 
lower high school and all of it with secondary 
pupils in mind. Moreover both in the selection 
of material and something of its distribution 
have had the benefit of counsel from more than 

a hundred classroom teachers of high school 

English that the text should be a workable tool 

as well as an exposition of the poetic ideal. 

California high school students and teachers are 


Progress 
Mills Gay- 
Kurtz. The 
served a 


it has gen- 


eration appreciation 
now. In 
that 


more 


are 





fortunate in the possession of such a guide. 

Kr. & & 

Laboratory Projects in Physies—By Frederick 
J. Good, School of Practical Arts and School 
of Education, Columbia University. The 
Macmillan Company. Pages 267. 

From the point of view of presentation, this 


is perhaps the last word in high school physics. 


The projects involve laboratory investigation 
and the use of the author’s ample set of ref- 
erences. They are laid out in three groups of 


three degrees of advancement, each being a 
brief, complete course. The experiments of 
Group I consist of making or assembling some- 
thing by each student with his own hands 
Groups II and III are designed for students 
working in pairs. Except possibly in electric- 
ity, there is plenty of matter for a two-year 
high school course with room for the teacher's 
judgment in selecting and rejecting. 

Choice of matter is from the viewpoint of 
the teacher and from that of possible labora- 
tory limitations and expense, rather than from 
that of the physicist. One of the two wireless 
projects and one on the gas engine are down 
to date. Radium, electrons, modern ideas of 
magnetic lines of force and of the composition 
of matter go unmentioned. Students are left to 
their own resources, the references, and the 
instructor. While the book may best be used as 


its author intended, it would make a most ex- 
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cellent manual to 


old line 

The appendix contains recommendations for 
a small physics library and laboratory, includ- 
ing lists of books and apparatus; suggests 
quantities to buy, gives catalogue numbers and 
prices from leading supply houses and refer- 
ences to the experiments in which students will 
the material. Numbers and quantities are 
upon a supposed maximum class of 20 
Finally, it is an practical, worka- 
ble, inexpensive and convenient set of projects 
and wholly permeated with teaching 
idcas.—Geo. R. Albers. 


laboratory 
textbook. 


accompany an 


use 
based 
pupils, easy, 


modern 


Constructive Work for the Primary Grades— 
By Edward F. Worst, Director of Elemen- 
tary Manual Training Construction Work, 
Chicago. The Bruce Publishing Company. 

294. $2.25. 

The Bruce Publishing Company publishes yet 
comparatively few books. The manuscripts they 
have well timed and meritorious, 
firm that has done so much 
school betterment through numer- 
ous publications, particularly “The School 
Board Journal.” This book will be very helpful 
in the hands, not only of teachers of industrial 
and constructive work, but in the hands of pri- 
mary teachers generally. The text covers the 
first three grades and includes work in free 
hand cutting, paper and cardboard construc- 
tion, woven work, reed and raffia, ete. The va- 
rious processes are so correlated with projects 
as to tie together the activities of the child 
and the class instruction in other subjects. The 
volume is profusely illustrated. The author be- 
gins with the entrance of the pupil to school in 
September and the division of the course is 
made on the basis of months, closing with June. 


Pages Price 


chosen are 
and do credit to a 


to influence 


The directions are clearly set forth and there 
is with every lesson a list of materials and 
tools, together with the purposes of the lesson. 
—A. H. C. 


Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education 
—By Herbert H. Foster, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Vermont. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pages 367. Price $1.50. 

Of the one or 
phase of within 
years, suppose that any 
either well written, 
equally useful to the inter- 
appear as good, indifferent, 
even vicious, and antiquated. Some are excel- 
lent as being an exposition of the best pro- 
fessional thought of our time, at the same time 
being forward-looking and openminded. In 
some such way may be described ‘Principles of 
Teaching in Secondary Education,” by Professor 
Foster. It is distinctly a book on secondary 
school method; and very wisely suggests that 
there are certain general principles valid in all 
high school teaching. It is no treatment of spe- 
cial devices for teaching the several subjects. 
Adolescent character and interests are never 
forgotten. The social meanings of secondary 
education are explicitly recognized. The au- 


books on 
published 
foolish to 
number 
organized, or 
They 


very many 
education, 
it would be 
considerable 
well 
ested reader. 


another 
a dozen 


are 
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thor’s discussion of the problem and proj 
means of school stimulation will be found sug. 
gestive to teachers of whatever subje: 
material is concrete, non-technical, and 
with basic elements in an’ elementary 

than scholarly way. Altogether the boo! 

be found a helpful guide in the trainin 
self-training of teachers.—R. G. B. 


its 


Less 


Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional—);, 
James Franklin Chamberlain, for rly 
Chairman Department of Geography 
versity of California, Southern Branch B 
Lippincott Company. Pages 509. Price $2.4) 

Humanized geography is one of the broddest 
approaches to the realities of existence that 
curriculum of the modern school affords. On 
the one hand geography is intimately associated 
with geology, astronomy and physics; o: 
other hand, with history, civics, economic 
sociology. Effectively taught, it is hel; 
informational, and predominatingly in 
tional. Effectively taught, it produces powert 
visualizations of people, places, animals, plants 
and all earth’s forms, structures, and processes 
in their special relation to the life of hu: 
kind. This truer realization im recent yea of . 
the full educational significance of geography ; 
has secured for it a worthy place in seco: 
schools and colleges, as well as in the el: 
tary field. 

In any progressive program for the vit A 
tion of geography teaching, while many aux 
iliary methods and devices have great \ 
nevertheless the textbook, when it has caught 
the spirit of the newer movement, necessurily 
remains the chief instrument of instruction. It 
is the distinctive merit of the textbook unde: 
review that it has been planned and ex: 
under the stimulus of these modern ideas, and 
satisfies their requirements, Its author has had 
many fruitful years of experience in tea 
training institutions, and has achieved nat 
recognition as a leading authority on all 
ters pertaining to geography. 

The contents of the volume are organiz: 
seven parts, as follows: Physical Geograj)h) 
Agriculture and Agricultural Products; th 
Forests and Man; Animals and their Relation to 
Man; Minerals in their Relation to Man; Trans- 
portation and Communication; Regional Gevg- 
raphy of the United States. The section dea/ing 
with Physical Geography is foundationa! in 
character, emphasizing broad natural 
nomena in their relationship to the life of ta! 

The sections dealing with Economic Geography 

give a comprehensive and thorough treatment of 

the influence of man’s environment upon his 

efforts to satisfy his wants. The section dealing 

with the Regional Geography of the United 

States and its insular possessions is an in! 

sive study of the interaction of natural « 

ditions and resources upon human life in each 

of the several chief geographic divisions of th' 

country. 

The author’s style is lucid and interesting F 
The pictures, maps, charts, tables, etc., are ©X- ; 
ceptionally helpful in illuminating the text. 


The suggestions for further study and the ref- 
erence lists have been carefully chosen. 














ne teachers of geography who are in 
with progressive developments this vol- 
ill be heartily welcome, as it meets the 
int of view and supplies the type of ma- 

which so many have been in search. 
<t is designed primarily for classes in 
ry institutions.—A. J. C. 


Lessons on the Use of Books—By A. S. Rice. 
ind, MeNally & Co. Pages 178. 

little text is so totally unlike anything 

iblished that it is difficult to classify. It 

ianual for pupils expressly designed for 

the lower high school. Incidentally only 

euide on what to read; but in pointing 

iy to right independent reading valuable 

minations are made as to worth while, 

and vicious. Thoroughly practical exer- 

4 real problems and projects in words and 

the dictionary, general references and 

them, card catalogues, the dozen 

sroups of information sources, and the 

of going to them for their stores of 

edge, and a store of information about 

and home and school libraries, are pre- 

d and discussed, properly distributed 

ich the grades, and exemplified by selected 

ations, excerpts and story. The only one 

to profit more by its use than the teacher 

pupil—R. G. B. 


to use 


\ Hlistery of Industry—By Ellen L. Osgood, 

liaaren High School, New York City. Ginn 
Company. Pages 430. Price $1.72. 

expansion of the high school curriculum 

clude industrial history has opened the 

or a text like this one that will present 

mic laws in action.” Under a fully organ- 

lan, a course of this description should 

‘eded by a course in economic geography, 

followed by a course in economics 


text gives a clear and connected account 
rise and progress of industry in the 
world, and of its manifestations in the 
val and early modern period. Two chap- 
re devoted to the industrial revolution in 
pe. The industrial development of the 
d States, with special emphasis upon the 
pr ms of the day, is adequately presented. 
material incorporated in the text has 
tested and found of value in courses car- 
‘nn in New York high schools. As interest 
‘ial studies is constantly on the increase, 
demand for teachable content of the kind 
vy supplied by the author is every day gain- 
strength.—A, J. C. 


Modern Times and the Living Past—By Henry 
\\. Elson, President of Thiel College, Green- 
lle, Pennsylvania. American Book Com- 

pany. Pages 727. 
iy of our best thinkers in the field of so- 
studies have come to advocate strongly a 
ed program as applied to the high school 
curriculum, With slight variations, their pro- 
F Posals call for this rearrangement: First year, 
Ee munity Civies; Second year, European His- 
Third year, Fourth 





American History; 
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year, Civics, Economics and Problems of De- 
mocracy. 

Dr. Elson has evidently endeavored in this 


text to conform to the second year requirement 
of this newer departure. He has executed well 
the exceedingly difficult task of compounding 
into single volume form a narrative of the poli- 
tical, social, and industrial life of the major 
races of mankind (exclusive of the American 
people) in such fashion as to establish clear re- 
lationships between present and past. Attention 
is riveted upon the great problems of our own 
times through a study of contributions from 
by-gone days—hence, it is a “living past” that 
is reflected through an unfolding of the fas- 
cinating story of the development of human 
civilization. 

The author’s style is attractive; the selection 
of material to gain the end in view effective; 
the illustrations artistic and skillfully chosen, 
and the maps, charts, etc., plentiful and prop- 
erly distributed; the notes, questions and top- 
ics, lists for further reading, etc., discriminat- 
ingly introduced. 

We commend to the proponents of the revised 
social studies program this text, which we con- 
sider to be the most satisfactory single volume 
treatment of European history yet produced.— 
As ae 


Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation—By 
Gertrude E. Johnson, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Speech Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The Century Company. 
Pages 418. 


The compiler of this collection for the benefit 
of beginning classes in the study and practice 
of Oral Expression has restricted her range of 
choice to modern literature, as represented 
largely by American and contemporary authors. 
The poetic selections reintroduce many favor- 
ite lyrics, several of Shakespeare’s renowned 
declamations, and a group of scenes and one-act 
plays from the works of other famous drama- 
tists. The prose selections produce offerings 
from the art of description, the short-story, and 
the allegory. Sections dealing with teaching 
method, with principles of interpretation, and 
with problems in the conduct of declamafory 
contests are supplied. This collection should 
perform a substantial service to those who seek 
fresh and live material for the work in 
pression.—A, J. C. 


Ex- 


Junior High School Mathematies—By Walter W. 
Hart, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Wisconsin, School of Educa- 
tion. D. C. Heath & Company. Pages 226. 


This is Book One of Junior High School math- 
ematics in the Wells and Hart mathematical 
series. One’s first impression of this volume is 
favorable. It is compact in form, being 5”x7” 
in size, in a most attractive cover, and splen- 
did paper and typographical work. A study of 
the book shows clearly that the arrangement 
is well thought out and the material in the va- 
rious sections well adapted to the needs of the 
Junior High School years, the present volume 
covering primarily the seventh year in school. 
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funda- 
mathe- 
practical, that 
heretofore has 
grades, must be enriched; 
that the must be made thorough and 
must lay the foundation for more advanced 
work and finally that there must here begin the 
rationalizing of mathematics which means flex- 
ibility thus to apply to the needs of individual 
pupils. 

The book is 
Because the 


under the 
any work in 
must be 


The authors have started out 
mental assumption that 
matics of Junior grade 
that such 
been given in the 


is, usable; work as 


courses 


inclusive extensive. 

it has 
unduly. 
and in- 
mathematics that 
with in every-day life, are 
attention. Those who have to do 
Junior High School will find this a 
book.—A. H. C. 


rather than 
well chosen 
necessary to amplify 
as percentage 


phases of 


problems are 
found 
such 

and other 


constantly dealt 


not been 
liowever, 
terest 


subjects 


are 
given detailed 
the 
valuable 


with 


Frank S&S. 
Philadelphia. 


Printing for School and Shop—By 
Henry, Central High School, 
John Wiley & Sons. Pages 320. 

has fully 


recent justi- 


schools 


years printing 
fied of study in the 
both educational and the vocational 
standpoint. Experience shows that printing may 
be coordinated with English, spelling, mathe- 
matics, art and science, and all to the advantage 
of such subjects. With printing ranking as one 
of the important industries of the Nation 
with nearly one billion dollars of invested capi 
tal and giving employment to hundreds of thous- 


During 
itself as a 
from the 


subject 


most 


ands of skilled workers, the schools are cer- 
tainly more than justified in stressing the sub- 
ject for its unusual vocational value. Whether 


printing is taught from the educational or the 
vocational standpoint, Printing for School and 
Shop will be found an ideal text and reference 
book. It has been prepared especially for school 
use. The several chapters explain fully the fun- 
damental principles underlying the various print- 
ing processes. The many illustrations give added 
value to the book. Questions at the close of each 


chapter emphasize important points. The gloss- 
ary makes clear all technical terms. It is dis- 
1iuetly a worth while book.—J. A. B. 
‘ 
the Hedirection of High School Instruction- 
By Herbert G. Lull and H. B. Wilson. J. B 
iippincott Company. Pages 286. 
the authors, both well-known educators and 
writers, fairly indicate the scope of this book 


in the preface as follows: “The central problem 
is to and functional ele- 
ments of high school instruction. The view that 
the school is an instrument of social 
tation, social adjustment, and social 
maintained throughout.” The usual 
of the lower high school are singled 
discussed, and a redirected curriculum 
The prescribed subjects, or 
checked up, and a long list 
with their values attached. 
re given to an exposition 
the now widely accepted 
project instruction. Its use is worked out in 
considerable detail. With a recognition of the 
a cial as fixing the construction of the 


discover organize the 
interpre- 
control is 
exercises 
out and 
offered. 
constants are 
of electives given 
Nearly 100 pages 
and application of 
principle of problem- 


core 
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school’s curriculum, and with the selectio) 
following of a class, or group, or individ 
project from its inception to its conclusion. f 
ing the instructional method, the subject-mat: 
of the book is well organized. Whateve: 
be said of certain other professional books 
is neither scrappy nor ill-aimed. It is 
It has a thesis and maintains it. It repr: 
a body of doctrine. One may question whet 


a nm i¢ \ 
< 


the principle has not been overstrained, aya 
whether, in practice it may not too often 
in trivialities, and apply the name wher: 


does not belong. One may even be skepti: 
some of its pronounced 
that the problem-project 
at its best—R. G. B. 


results: 
method 


and yet adr 
appears here t 


Dynamic Americanism—PBy Arnold Bennett 11; 
Department of Political Science, 
of Wisconsin. The Bobbs-Merrill 


Pages 335. 


Universit 


Compa 


This is a 
tional 


strikingly original and _ insp 

treatment of the problems of citize: 

training which are evoking so much interest ji) Lal 
current educational thought. The author spends 

little time upon elaborations related to 

legal skeleton of civics,” but develops fully | 

conception of the teaching content of « l 
constructive patriotism, as 

study and practice of “the needs and funct 

of government and the dynamic forces 

function through it.” Among the excellent 

tures of this volume are the wealth of illust: 

tive material, much of it chosen from the th 

bing life of the present day, and the sugges! 

questions and bibliographies given at the ends 

of chapters. Many teachers will gain a cl: 

view of the objectives of the curriculum 


considered as 


far as citizenship is concerned by caret 
perusing this book.—R. G. B. ; ! 
Psychology for Normal Schools—By Lawr: F 
A. Averiil, Professor of Psychology in th: : ve 
Massachusetts State Normal School at Wor- p 
cester. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Pax: E 
362. Price $2.25. ; 
As the title of this publication indicates, it F os 
is a manual on child and adult psychology 2] 


adapted to the needs and capacities of teachers 
in-training. The author has well stated his aim 
to make this a workable text when he declares 
in the Foreword: “the psychology of the trai 
ing school must fashion and temper a practical 
tool for the hands of the teacher-craftsma 
He has succeeded in stripping the subject-mat- - 
ter of needless technicalities and theorizings , F 
and of introducing understandable 
problems, and topics based largely upon such \ 
systematic observation of child behavior as stu- + 
dents under normal school conditions are able E f 
to undertake. 


sri, 


lessons 


e 


The author's treatment falls 
divisions: 


into three chi 
First, the child’s original endowment : ea 
of instinets and capacities; second, the learn 
ing process; and third, individual differences 


The approach to the first main section is made y t 
instinctive and = aI 
through a ; er 
and his capacity &) 


through a study of the child's 
emotional behavior; 
study of the 


to the second, 
child's heredity 
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rning; and to the third, through a study 
differences among _ individuals, the 
for them, and their effect upon the edu- 
process. 
ntroductory part of each lesson is de- 
to suggestive topics for exercise during 
servation periods in the practice 
end of each lesson valuable 
study and report supply material for 
inquiry and investigation such as to 
» important applications of the principles 
the lesson. 
‘ubberley 
this text 
the 


on aS to 


school. 
topics for 


rth in 
well the char- 
in the following words: “Rep- 
volume the 
what a course in elementary 
psychology should contain, it is 
this new textbook presents a 
will be welcomed by teachers of 
normal schools and 
generally.”—A. J. C. 


has expressed 


ng, as does, 


consensus 


onal 
ed that 
ent that 
ibjeet in teacher- 


eourses 


Laboratory Manual of English Composition—By 


Mdited by E. C. 


ilmost 


R. Oldham, Principal Maine 
ral Institute, Pittsfield, Me. World 
"ages 148, Price $1.20. 

use of the term “laboratory” in the title 

compact text furnishes the key both to 
irpose and scope. It aims to teach English 
sition by the inductive method. Hence, it 
les a comprehensive series of practice ex- 

covering the entire range of composi- 
ral and written, as well as a set of exer- 


tanley Cen- 
Book 


mpany. 


for training in careful reading. Valuable 
f reference books and a helpful section 
Suggestions to Teachers” are appended. 
book is intended to assist the student to 


a mastery of the language by making 
in independent worker and investigator. 
to be accomplished by stimulating him 
ke constant, practical application of rec- 


‘d principles to the expression of his 
ht. The teacher’s part consists in select- 
he material skilfully, so that the final 


sions in the student’s mind will be firm 


pointed, and not blurred, dim, or scattered. 


manual may be used with any of the 
ird composition texts for either a two- 

a four-year high school course.—R. G. B. 
of the Sir Walter 
Ginn & 


Lady Scott. 


Company. 


Lake—By 
Black. 
214. Price 68c. 
happier entrance to 
inticism 
han 


izes 
the enchanting fields 
can be had by the young stu- 
through Sir Walter’s imaginative, 
istorical of Scottish border life, 
have held so perennial a charm among 
ations of peoples of all nationalities. In 
appreciation of the most famous of these 
“The Lady of the Lake,” has come to 
inevitably a standard aim in the 
the high school literature cur- 


poems 


years of 


volume under review furnishes not only 
xt of the poem, but also comprehensive 
Valuable explanatory, illustrative, and 
‘(| commentaries that enhance its value 


for classroom purposes. That the editor 
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of Scott 


example, 


lover 
for 


is a 


as, 


is shown at every point— 
when he says: “The supreme 
names in the literature of the English-speaking 
world are those of William 
Walter Scott.”-—A. J. C. 


Shakespeare and 


Kn Espana—By Guillermo Rivera, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Henry Grattan 
Washington University. 
Company. Pages 150. 


Doyle, 
Silver, 


George 
Burdett & 


This is a modern reader in the Spanish lan- 


suage, the intents of the authors being to pre- 


sent material that will be informative as well 
as interesting for pupils in High School or 
College and who have completed a beginning 


course in Spanish. It is understood thoroughly 
that the greatly increased interest in the study 
of Spanish has brought out a demand for new 
and fresh material, “to accord,” in the language 
of the authors, “with the modern prac- 
tice.” The volume is built up around the de- 
scription of a journey through Spain, thus bind- 
ing together the different chapters that run 
through the book. There is a vocabulary cover- 
ing 50 pages. The fact that all idioms are listed 
in the vocabulary makes it 
grammatical The book earries a 
illustrations.—A. H. C. 


best 


possible to omit 


notes, number 


of interesting 
The Rivals—bKy 
Edited by 


Richard 
Wm. Lyon 


Brinsley 
Phelps, 


Sheridan. 


Professor of 


English Literature, Yale University. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. Pages 109. 
Price 60e. 
Sheridan’s art as manifested in this, one of 
his dramatic masterpieces, brings keenest en- 
jJoyment to the youth of today, just as it did 


to the youth of yesteryear. The present edition 
been prepared for high 
and meets their 


has school classes in 


literature, conditions most ac- 





ceptably. The Introduction and the Notes by 
Professor Phelps are thorough and _ sufficient 
without being verbose. The main appeal is al- 
lowed to remain where it properly belongs—in 


the words and action of Sir Anthony, Sir Lucius, 
Acres, Mrs. Malaprop, and the rest. The illus- 
trations of scenes and characters are a valuable 
feature of the text.—A. J. C. 


Elementary Functions—By Arthur S. Gale and 
Charles W. Watkeys, Professors of Math- 
ematics, University of Rochester, Henry 
Holt & Company. Pages 436. 

The subject-matter of this text covers the 


essentials of plane trigonometry, and_ topics 
from advanced algebra, analytic geometry, and 
calculus. It is a study of functions of one va- 
riable, together with their applications to prob- 
lems chosen from a wide range of human in- 
terest. To give unity to the presentation of 
material the functions studied are analyzed un- 
der the three following heads: (1) relations be- 
tween a given function and its graph; (2) rela- 
tions between pairs of funetions and their 
graphs; and (3) analogous properties of func- 
tions which have no immediate graphical inter- 
pretation. The text provides a coherent plan of 
work for the freshman year’s course in college 
mathematies.—A. J. C. 
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EPORTS have been received from 25 of the 

48 States, revealing that, of this number, 
eight—Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Oklahoma and Oregon, 
have no separate county library law for the 
whole State; five States—Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, 
Texas and West Virginia succeeded in enacting 


such laws in 1919; five States—Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee—in 1921; 
while seven of the States reporting—Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming—have older statutes, 
but all permissive and, reaching a part of the 
counties only, reported as more or less unsatis- 
factory. 

Colorado, for six years, has sought 
law as would apply to all counties. 

In Georgia, under a liberal interpretation of 
the powers of county commissioners, seven li- 
braries are in receipt of rather meager funds. 

Idaho suffered defeat in the recent legisla- 
ture, while its advocates express the convic- 
tion that “County libraries are the only solu- 
tion of the problem of getting books to the 
rural regions,” 


such a 


North Carolina has a county extension pro- 
vision by which two counties co-operating with 
the included cities in support, maintain local 
and traveling libraries with good success, 

In Oklahoma, county commissioners, em- 
powered to “make contracts for educational 
purposes,” have undertaken service in two 
distributing books to schools and 
other stations throughout the county. Steps are 
contemplated looking to a Statewide provision. 

In Oregon, without any definite county sys- 
tem, the plan of loan and traveling libraries 
from the State Library, and in Multnomah 
County, through a Library Association, many of 
the schools are served. The Portland (Multno- 
mah Co.) library has been free since 1901, and 
since 1903 to 1911, has been supported jointly by 
city and county. It was organized as the Mult- 
nomah County Library since 1911, and is sup- 
ported by the county. It now maintains 
branches in rural as well as town and city 
schools, has 212 agencies, 17 branches, 18 sta- 
tions, and 149 schools. 


counties, 


Under the 1919 law of Alabama, but two 
counties have attempted to use the privileges. 
The law is permissive, the books have been 
acquired by entertainments, and by donations 
from the American Library Association and the 
room by the Red Cross. 

In the same year a similar law was passed 
by the Illinois legislature, under whose provis- 
ions, however, but one county has organized. 

Iowa has no library law, and libraries can be 
established in the counties only by contract 
with a library already in existence. There. is a 
movement for a Statewide law. 

Texas has no county library law, though ten 


BRARY FIELD NOTES 


counties have libraries, either in operation or 
soon to be opened, having a dozen branches 
and a number of trained and certified librarians 


West Virginia has had such provisio: 
two years, but no county has taken adva 
of the privilege. 


The recent Kansas legislature passed a 
ty library bill and doubled the maximum 
brary tax for cities of second and third classes 
Several counties have already begun to plan 
library service under the new provisions and 
the outlook is encouraging for the State. 

The Kentucky law provided for free county 
libraries for every county in the State except 
Jefferson (Louisville). It may assess one mill 
on the dollar; has a county library board of 
seven members, rather cumbrously selected 
libraries may be affiliated with the county li 
brary. It is planned to open both librari« ind 
branches in several counties as soon as the 
taxes are collected. 

In Missouri, a law was passed this year, pro 
viding for a county library board, a _ special 
tax for building, library service by contract 
with an existing library, affiliation of town 
braries, all subject to the State Library | 
mission. The question of establishing 


county library must be on petition of 1) 
voters. 
Ohio has had for some years county libraries 


by gifts accepted by the Commissioners, by 
cial legislation as in Hamilton County 
cinnati), or by contract with an existi 
brary. But there had been no uniform le: 
tion on the subject until the recent session of 
the legislature. The new law creates in every 
community a county library district containing 
all the territory not already served. Prov 
is made for affiliation of existing libraries 

In Tennessee an act was passed by the 19°! 
legislature, providing that the county court 
may establish such libraries to operate u! 
county library board who appoints a libra: 
certified by a State Board of Examiners and 
State Librarian, to whom annual reports art 
to be made. The various boards, of many mem- 
bers, seem to complicate the management, but 
it is a step in the right direction; but the cor- 
respondent writes: “We feel hopeful over the 
outlook and expect to see Tennessee covered 
with county libraries in the next four years.” 

Among the States making an earlier star’, 
Wyoming claims to have been first to remain 
in continuous operation. The original act was 
passed in 1886. Of the twenty-one organized 
counties in the State, fifteen have county libra- 


ries with splendid Carnegie buildings. [ach 


county is entitled, for library purposes, to a tax 
levy of not less than one-eighth of a mill and 
not more than one-half of a mill on each dol- 
lar of taxable property. The majority of the 


libraries are receiving approximately one-sixth 








| tax, while several are drawing almost 
one-half mill. On account of the small 
tion of the State, efficient libraries could 


ave been established and maintained with- 


unty funds and no county library has 
failure. Although the chief benefit of 
praries is enjoyed by the residents of the 
seats, every resident of the county can 
library and a recent provision has been 
«iving the board of directors the author- 
establish and maintain, under certain 
ns, branch libraries or book distribut- 
tions. At present many of the county li- 
is send small traveling libraries through- 
counties, placing them in charge of 
rs, postmasters or other responsible citi- 
fhe present library system of Wyoming 
en exceptionally successful considering 
t that these county institutions serve ap- 
ately 200,000 persons scattered through 
ory of 98,000 square miles. 


County Library Law of Maryland was 
ade in 1902 and revised in 1910. In its 


nt form it is not completely satisfactory. 


ind has now three tax-supported county 


ries, ineluding the Washington County 


vy, which was established before the Li- 
Commission came into existence. In addi- 
these three real county libraries, there 
braries in several of the county seats 
serve most of the people of the county 
e not supported by a county tax. One of 
st promising county libraries is that of 


rd County at Bel Air. This library sends 


veling collections to different communi- 
the county in much the same manner 
the Public Library Commission does. 
containing about fifty books, are sent 
period, not exceeding six months, upon a 
from the community. A small annual fee 
sed for these. 
legislature of Michigan in 1917 passed a 
library law. The first county library 
St. Clair County, in connection with 
rt Huron Public Library; the second one 
nomonie County in connection with the 


Publie Library. The Board of Supervisors 


yne County last October appropriated 
to the Detroit Public Library for doing 
library work outside the city. These, so 
| know, are the only real county libra- 
the State. A number of libraries, Manis- 
d others, are doing some work out 

the county, but not in a comprehen- 
iy. The legislation in this State is not 
astisfactory, and particularly in Kent 
the County of Grand Rapids, for in this 
the city of Grand Rapids bears nearly 
cent of the county taxation. The city 
ll the taxation for the support of the 
Rapids Public Library, and under the 
‘ law the county work done by the Grand 
Publie Library would be paid for to the 
of about 80 per cent by the city, which 
many people here think would be double 
n, and inasmuch as there is considerable 
on this point between the city and coun- 
matter has not been pushed. The need 
inty library work in this State is as 
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great as could possibly be imagined. Nearly half 
the population of this State is without library 
service worthy of the name. 


In Minnesota a law passed in 1905, amended 
1913, authorized county commissioners to make 
contracts for service with existing public li- 
braries and levy a tax of one mill. New law 
passed in 1919 provided for the establishment 
of county libraries in counties where no public 
library exists. A complete revision of the li- 
brary law making more specific provisions for 
county libraries failed in 1921. There are eight 
public libraries serving their counties at the 
present time on the contract plan. Books are 
loaned through traveling library stations and 
by parcel post. The Hibbing public library op- 
erates a truck in the township of Stuntz, 
which has demonstrated the economy of this 
method of extension. During the first year it 
circulated 47,000 volumes at a cost of twelve 
cents per volume. The work already accom- 
plished has demonstrated that the county sys- 
tem is the best solution of the library problem 
in a rural State. 

The librarian of the State University at Mis- 
soula (Montana) has been at all times the chief 
source of information for small libraries as 
Montana has no library organizer or library 
commission. Following the passage of the li- 
brary law in 1915 the first county library to 
be established was that in Chouteau County. 
A room was rented and a librarian appointed. 
A building site was soon donated and in 1916 
the Carnegie Foundation gave $15,000 for a 
building. This library now has 45 branches, in 
different parts of the county, and is in a thriv- 
ing condition. To date there are eight county 
libraries. Three of these were established with- 
in the past year. All libraries but one are 
straight county libraries. The Missoula County 
Library is operated under contract with the 
Missoula City Library. Salaries paid range from 
$1380 to $1800, but $1500 is a satisfactory mini- 
mum. Without doubt the work has been suc- 
cessful in Montana. The State is large, thinly 
settled and so many people live in isolated dis- 
tricts, the beneft and companionship derived 
from the use of books made available by the 
county library are inestimable. 


The Nebraska library law of 1911 includes 
a provision for the establishment of county 
libraries by a majority vote of.the people at 
a general election; and when so submitted and 
carried, it becomes the duty of the county 
board to include the county library in its next 
estimate and levy. Nebraska has no county 
libraries though more or less active interest ex- 
ists in several places. In at least one county 
we expect to submit the question at the No- 
vember 1921 election. The inadeqaute support 
of our municipal libraries causes us to realize 
that the problem of the immediate future is 
to extend the unit of organization to the county. 

Under the contract policy, Wisconsin has had 
provision for county libraries since 1897. In- 
deed, the Mabel Tainter Memorial County Li- 
brary (endowed) has since its opening in 1891 
circulated its books throughout the county 
(Dunn) without loss to its patrons. Three other 
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counties have held contracts with cities for 
several years under the contract plan. There 
is, also, an old law empowering any county to 
establish a separate county traveling library 
system. Fifteen counties have such service. In 
the contract libraries, extension work is done 
through deposit stations, school and classroom 
libraries, parcel post service to individuals, ref- 
erence work by telephone, etc. Milwaukee has a 
special county library law, dating from 1913, 
for that county only. But these provisions were 
partial and temporizing. The legislature of 1921 
framed a more comprehensive law, permitting 
the establishment of a new county library by 
vote of the county board, as an alternative to 
the contract plan, providing for a tax levy from 
which districts already supporting public li- 
braries may be exempt, or by appropriation 
from the general fund. Not too much praise can 
be given the Milwaukee library service. 

The city library has placed supplementary 
collections of books from the city library in 
every public library in the county. They have 
also placed collections of books in every school 
house in the county, excepting one which is so 
near one of our city branches that it does not 
care for a collection. The public library has an 
arrangement with the teachers and others in 
charge of collections of books that for each 
book circulated the custodian will be paid 2\4c 
This gives an incentive to the teachers and 
others to open the library to the general pub- 
lic as well as to the scholars. The public li- 
brary has two library trucks, one a commercial 
body on an ordinary Ford chassis and the other 
a one-ton truck. Both of these trucks are used 
in part for county distribution. 

Every deposit station in the county is given 
as good service from our main library as can 
be arranged for, a special effort being made to 
send promptly special books requested, ete. This 
fact together with the fact that a card in 
the hands of any resident of the county is hon- 
ored at the main library or at any DBranch en- 
ables the county residents to secure practically 
the same service as the city residents secure. 
Kach branch library has a sign, the “Milwaukee 
Public Library,* County Branch.” 

The following is a summary of the library 
agencies maintained in the county: 61 libraries 
in county schools; 1 maintained in private home; 
1 maintained in rented quarters by Polish 
Dramatic Society: 1 branch library in City 
Hall; 5 county schools, where books are fur- 
nished to classrooms; 4 city libraries whose col- 
lections we supplement. 

South Dakota’s county library law was passed 
in 1917. It proved to be a fairly broad and 
workable law, its only weakness being that it 
was merely permissive, Under this provision 
but two counties were organized. Recent legis- 
lation provides that upon petition of 40 per cent 
of the voters and 60 per cent of the townships, 
the establishing of a library is mandatory. It 
ealls for a board of trustees who fix the sum 
for support up to a half mill tax, requires a 
librarian approved by the State Library Com- 
mission to whom it makes an annual report. 
Three libraries have been started under this 
law, one of them with eight branches. 


There has come to the editor (too long 
used entire) a letter from a Seventh 
pupil in Glenn County showing one gir) ap- 
preciation of the service of that County [). 
brary. After recounting the pleasure and erat). 
tude for access to such a collection of th: 
literature to be had without charge; a: 
victrola records making possible acquai: 
with the best music; the letter adds, very pe 
tinently: “I do not believe there is any othe; 
agency by which more good can be done 0; 
more benefit given at so little expense as tha; 
incurred by the County Library.” A fine t: 
to the service by one who has shared in 


ile 


Another letter, this one to the Librarian 
iNings County Free Library, accounts the ser) 
ice which it is rendering to the Home Demo; 
stration Department. The office is a lib: 
branch, and books on homekeeping are ava 
able to the women of the Farm Home Dep 
ment of the entire county. A list of thes: 
umes has been put into the hands of all th 
Hiome Demonstration Agents in the State. T} 
office is supplied with three magazines als 
treating of clothing, food and home improv 
ment. 


A letter from the Librarian of the Sacrament 
County Free Library recites an interesting 
perience with a rural school and eight of th 
mothers. The speaker was doubtful of what 
might touch them. A talk about books, th 
structure, their purpose, their history, and th 
place in the daily living, caught the child 
at once. Question and answer were soon ltlyi! 
back and forth, eliciting a fund of informat 
and interest which one would not have expected 
country children to possess. The mothers cam 
later and the problem was new and more diff- 
cult. The eight mothers sat, for a time, as s 
many graven images. There was no responst 
Then, in desperation, she began on Rudyard 
Kipling, reading, commenting, conserving the 
swing and rhythm and beat of the lines, unt 
self-consciousness was lost, on both sides, and 
they “entered together a magic country in whi 
was neither time nor space, poverty nor to 
only the beauty and wonder and joy of it.” Fo: 
an hour and a half the speaker was held, and 
there was no more ice or shyness. 


rer 
re 


Because so many of our people's libraries 
have, or are making collections of music to be 
loaned as are books, librarians and others will 
be interested in the program of entertainment 
and instruction furnished by the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at their convention held 1! 
Los Angeles early in May. It drew a notab.e 
gathering of artists, and the influence in shap- 
ing the taste for great music is incalculable 


The Alameda County Free Library repor's 
only that, in co-operation with the University of 
California library class there is held every year 
a get-together picnic that has served to unite 
the interests in the county; and that from the 
patrons of the library the only complaint 
find with the branch collections, is that ‘'fhere 


are so many good books it is hard to choos: 








\. showing how generously equipped some 
libraries are word comes that an author 
ee book in preparation has found in the 
idt County Free Library, particularly, as 
s in the State Library and other county 
s of California, much 

ry material. The 
is and helpful. 


needed supple- 


co-operation has been 


the County Library in San Benito County is a 
to the rural communities. Some parts 
ounty are sparsely settled. Few families 
town to shop, the stage carrying their 
to them. The distances are great and 
suntain roads poor, hence a trip to town 
mean they must remain away from home 
eht. These districts have a new teacher 
ar as a rule, but fortunately the County 
an knows each child and is able to send 
the right supplementary material for them 
heir teacher. The teachers are often 
with routine work to take the responsi- 
of directing the reading and supplying 
The County Librarian knows the 
en in each district, the kind of reading 
need and what they are capable of read- 
E v Their education will go on from year to 
a year in spite of the difficulties they encounter. 
three branch High Schools where a 
course is given. One of these schools, 
high sehool pupils, is located in the 
forty-five miles from the nearest 
Supplementary reading for their English, 
been supplied and just today a letter 
the teacher asking for “six good 
books on the interesting topics of 
These books are for home reading. If 
rom the County Library where would she 
ese books? Parents of the children in 
the distriets have become interested in read- 
ng good books. In one district the farms are so 
3 far apart it is necessary to send books to in- 
dividual families. Every effort is made to see 
th every one has reading material. When par- 
ents form the habit of reading in the evenings 
the children are studying and reading we 
a happier and more contented home 
e betterment of the rural community is 
ef aim of the County Library. 


too 


ooks, 


ive 
ears’ 
Vit SIX 


tains 


have 
from 
tion 


B will have 


Just now the energies of the Tuolumne Coun- 
ree Library are given to. establishing 
branch libraries in the summer camps—not 
sur er recreation camps, by any means. The 
a Standard Lumber Company, West Side Lumber 
any, and the Hetch Hetehy project will all 
ie rved, and the “Shepherd of the Hills,” Rev. 
lluch Furneaux, a picturesque and well-loved 
pastor who travels all through the Sierras with 
o pack-mules, is constantly unearthing 
pots which need books and magazines. 


\ notable exhibit of contemporary bookplates 
‘s made by the California Bookplate Society 
‘in San Francisco during the week May 7-14. 
; specimens were from the American Book- 
Society, and were 150 in number. 





Ventura County Free Library and the 
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Ventura Public Library, which is also a branch 
of the County Library, will soon be occupying 


their new building, and both are looking for- 
ward to more adequate library facilities. The 
closer relationship of the two agencies, when 


under one roof, will be mutually advantageous; 
the city patrons will be in closer touch with 
the main office of the county library system and 
a more effective library service will result; the 
County Library will be pleased to give this en- 
larged service to its main branch and also to 
have adequate and better quarters for carrying 
on the general county work. The most distinct- 
ive service which the County Library gives is 
that to the California School for Girls. The 
teachers of the school find the library a valua- 
ble aid in the individual work they must do 
with the girls and in getting the best books 
suited to their needs. A general library service 
is also given to the girls and to the teachers 
and the books bring to many girls hours of 
enjoyment and instruction which they 
wise would not have. 


other- 


“Of the 
97 


794 or 27 
not 


2964 counties in the United States, 
per cent have one or more libraries of 

less than 5000 volumes. The other 2170, or 
73 per cent, do not possess libraries properly 
equipped to give any adequate service. Of the 
{S$ states of the Union, thirty serve less than 
half their population; six states through their 
public libraries reach than one tenth of 
their residents; and one less than 2 per cent.” 
The authority for these facts, Mr. J. H. Friedel, 
adds that “the figures indicate at once both 
the splendid opportunity for further library de- 
velopment and how much work still remains to 
be done.” 


less 


Carmel 
which 
town 


writers and artists 
items recorded in 
Cone,” of national 
terest even when they concern a paving 
pute. The demand which its library makes are 
stimulating and unexpected. It recently sprang 
a new word, “Carverism.” Dictionary makers 
take note. The county abounds in picturesque 
and wild unexplored country. Books go from 
Salinas by stage, and then by pack horse and 
maybe the last miles on a man’s back. The 
librarian has received shipping directions not 
to send books to certain places when the 
weather is uncertain because the river will be 
too high if it rains and the books will have 
to wait on its other bank till it is low enough to 
ford, so there is anxious scanning of the sky 
by the staff when books go out that way. 


has a colony of 
makes the news 
paper, “The Pine 


its 
in- 
dis- 


Not till September, 1919, the first School 
of Librarianship in Great Britain: at the Univer- 
sity of London. 


was 


Visalia is being “worked” this spring by rep- 
resentatives from the National Playground As- 
sociation and Community Service, and of course 
we were glad of the opportunity to co-operate 
with them. The Tulare County Free Library 
made a special exhibit of books on play and 
recreation at the city auditorium. The exhibit 
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was moved the next day to the show window 
of one of our leading department stores and at 
the same time both papers kindly ran a short 
article with long lists of books on this subject. 


School visiting is the best way to inspire the 
teachers and children with an interest in books. 
They come pouring into the branch libraries in 
Fresno City after a visit from our children’s 
librarian, and our circulation goes up by leaps 
and bounds. To reach the schools may mean an 
all-day trip to the high Sierra, even as far as 
the snow line, or across the valley to the oil 
stations in the foothills of the Coast Range. 
But everywhere there is enthusiastic welcome 
for the county librarian. Sometimes the children 
recognize the library car from a distance and 
run joyously to tell their teacher that the li- 
brary teacher is coming. Then school books are 
put away and the program gives way to the 
message brought. Perhaps the librarian tells 
the children a story and then they do their 
share, reciting poetry, and singing and march- 
ing. At one school, the band couldn't perform 
because the drummer was absent, so the library 
driver volunteered to do it and marched in sol- 
emnly with the children, and the performance 
went off beautifully. A good book recommended 
for reading aloud may mean a series of refresh- 
ing letters of appreciation from the children; and 
a favorite picture brought a lovely one of thanks 
from a child in the fourth grade. School li- 
brary work may seem dull when it is done in 
the library, but the enthusiasm and appreciation 
of the children glorify it. 


Among early libraries, even in modern times 
were the private collections. These stimulated, 
or, by donation, grew into institutional libra- 
ries; out of which through the evolution of the 
sciences and an enormous background of his- 
tory, were formed special, technical and learned 
society collections. But it remained for the 
more recent of modern times to make the ob- 
jective of the library’s service youth and child- 
hood, interest in the formative period. School 
and College collections, for teaching and en- 
tertainment, made accessible to every child, 
wisely selected and freely offered would seem 
to describe the purpose of “Everybody’s Li- 
brary” as it is developing. 


While visiting schools this spring the Sutter 
County Librarian found a wild flower contest 
being carried on in one of the rural schools. 
Each child was striving to find the most varie- 
ties of wild flowers. To arouse more enthusiasm, 
the librarian arranged to have an exhibit of 
wild flowers at the Seventh Annual Wild Flower 
Exhibit, which was held at Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, late in May. The enthusiasm 
among the children led to the collection of 
nearly 100 different wild flowers. The librarian 
sent them a copy of Parson's “Wild Flowers of 
California,’ and with it as a guide they have 
learned most of their names, The contest has 
not only aroused the interest in one small 
rural school, but other schools in the county 
have become interested. 


Stanislaus County will have two new 
negie branches this year. One will be buy 
Riverbank of bungalow type at a Gost of 
The lot was donated. The second build 
already under construction at Patterson 
dition to the Carnegie grant of $3000 th 
zens of Patterson have raised over $7000, 
ing a $10,000 library possible. The corn: 
was laid April 26th with appropriate ex; 
in which club women, townspeople, scho: 
dren, the county supervisor of that 4d 
Frank R. Raines, and the county libraria: 
part. The County Library is co-operating 
ily with the Community Service activities 
acting as a clearing house for dramatic 
rial and information for the Dramatic | 
and by supplying good song books is 
community singing all over the county. 


i 


This must be the motto of the library | 
sion movement: the right book to the 
person at the right time, the country ove: 
as the air and satisfying needs. 


It is interesting to note that in about 
third of the states women are in charge of 
libraries, and is an indication that politi 
fluence is being reduced and that the sea 
for efficiency in library service. 


Industrial establishments not’ infrequ 
maintain or furnish free room for librari: 
their workmen. Of 431 such plants, 155 re; 
considerable libraries, and nearly 100 of 


reading rooms with newspapers or magazin: 


both. 


The treasure of the Santa Clara Count) 
brary is a map of California copyright: 
1851. As the earliest map in the State Li 
collection was copyrighted in 1853 anyon¢ 
see that we have a right to be proud of 
treasure. It has a curious history; an old + 
ish woman came to the office. of the sup 
ors one day and while there dropped her } 


bag, scattering the contents on the floor. M 


Foote picked them up for her and noticed s 
of a map. She said, “Never mind that old 
it has been in my bag ever since I can re: 
ber and I do not want it any more.” Major ! 
pieced it together and the result is our 
with just one scrap missing and that on! 
the border. When you see everything ti 
east of California marked, “Utah Territory 
explored,” it gives you a curious feeling 


California must have been on the edge of 


where not so very long ago. 


“In the past the belief has at times prev 
that the library was a sinecure which on: 


capacitated by accident or other infirmity, 
old, or incapable of other work, might fill c¢ 


petently.”” Some of us can remember when 
was the stock argument against the “artifi 
training of teachers. The objection will 


a shorter life against librarianship than te: 


ing. 


Lil- 


in 


ury 

































































4 large foreign population in the coast towns 
Mateo County makes the supplying of 

the Portuguese, Spanish and Italian 

es a feature of the work in these places, 
shing community center at Pescadero 

an unusual opportunity for work with 

en people which although but recently 

} showing results. We hope soon to be 
end a story teller each week from the 
Library to Pescadero, South San Fran- 
lIsborough, and the Redwood City Pub- 

ries. Hillsborough is the only branch 

such service at present. At no place 

inty are books more appreciated than 

fio Nuevo lighthouse, which can only be 

by rowboat when the tides are favor- 


It was Pope who spoke of: 
bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
oads of learned lumber in his head.” 


It is barely 100 years since (1820) Sydney 

Sr sked (maybe with reason then) his fa- 

uestion: “In the four quarters of the 

who reads an American book?” Today 

n book publications exceed those of 

( ‘ritain by twenty per cent. ‘Of book and 

pe il production 35,000 plants have an in- 
\ nt value of nearly a billion dollars. 


rhe San Diego Union is holding a music mem- 
test in which forty of the best known 

( tions in classical music are being played 
lied all over the city. At a final recital 
positions are to be identified at hearing. 

unty Library learned of this contest 

s veeks ago and has made every effort to 
\l the selections that were not already 
honograph record collection. The rules 

mtest as first announced made eligible 
( n of the city schools only. The County 
I y entered a plea for the country children, 
ey ing that twenty-five schools were sup- 
th phonographs and could borrow from 
nty collection which includes over four 

I d records. The rules were immediately 
t to include the country schools, and the 
Library is sending letters to stimulate 
erest in the contest among the schools 
‘rrrow records. So far this school year the 
c tion of the library records has amounted 


the sixty odd branches of the Plumas County 
reach a rural population of a moun- 
country where there are few recrea- 
sutlets or opportunities for adult educa- 
improvement. Branches are found in 
ogging camps, lumber mills and con- 

nh camps as well as in the towns. The 

d call for more reading, “The men are 

me ragged for books,” scratched on a 

d and mailed to the County Library typi- 
avidity with which the men await good 
material. The cordiality which exists 
the school system and the County Li- 
iS responsible for much of its success 
large part of the work of getting the 


be n 
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books to the people is accomplished through the 
splendid co-operation of the teachers in the 
rural schools. 

! 

The schools of Modoc County have a system 
to encourage home reading by the pupils. If a 
pupil reads six books from a graded and 
adopted list he receives a library certificate. 
Reading twelve books entitles him to a library 
certificate with gold seal, and more than twelve 
secures for him a certificate with gold seal and 
blue ribbon. The county library co-operates with 
the schools by supplying the books on the 
adopted lists to those districts that belong to 
the County Library system. 


The most satisfying thing about the service 
of Lassen County Free Library to the schools is 
the complete co-operation between the County 
Superintendent of Schools and the County Board 
of Education with the County Library. The su- 
perintendent has the complete confidence of her 
teachers and from visits to her schools she 
brings back information of their needs. Teach- 
ers who come to her office are advised to see 
the county librarian. Many just come because 
the county superintendent has suggested it and 
not with any definite want in mind. Just to 
browse a bit among the books will, in the ma- 
jority of cases, show a teacher there are things 
she needs of which she had not thought, The 
County Board of Education gives us as much 
space in the manual as we can use. Through 
this co-operation this year more books have 
been used in the schools than ever before. 


The Federal Government has established five 
farms for disabled soldiers in Imperial County; 
each farm will accommodate from twenty-five 
to seventy-five men. Meetings in all agricultural 
classes are being held and the County Library 
has been given the task of supplying the books 
needed. The branches which have been estab- 
lished on the farms are proving very popular. 


The Contra Costa County Free Library has 
accomplished a number of things in its eight 
years of existence, but in the eyes of the libra- 
rian and her assistants the most important is 
the removal from a crowded two-room office 
(which served as a workroom, stock-room, of- 
tice, rest-room (?), school department, all at 
the same time), to a most beautiful and com- 
modious room on the upper floor of the library 
building. This hall was formerly a lodge room 
and has now been completely refurnished. Each 
assistant will have to herself an alcove with 
window; there will be a room for the school 
department, one for documents, a rest-room and 
kitchenette, elevator connection with the lower 
floor, which will be retained as a receiving and 
packing room—all this is a dream come true. 


Libraries are the wardrobes of literature, 
whence men, properly informed, might bring 
forth something for ornament, much for curi- 
osity, and more for use. 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 
—for the Mother in the Home 
for the Teacher in the Kinder- 


garten, Classroom, Conserva- 
tory and Studio 


A Pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 


music in early childhood 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from 
masterpieces of painting. 70 illustrations 
in line drawing, half-tone, notation, etc. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in 
= List price $1.00 (15c additional 
y 


mail). 


It takes three to make music 
—one to create 


—one to perform 
—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators 
or even performers. Obviously all may 
be listeners. Music is a language and 
should be heard long before reading it or 
writing it. 





es Neglect of ear training in early childhood 
can never be fully made up by any 
amount of musical education in later years, 


f ~ Little children earn to listen and later listen to learn 
, by means of 


Incomparable Victor Records 


especially made, selected and classified to meet the 
needs of the child during the sensory period (one to 





— > eight years) guided by the expert pedagogic presenta- 
6 : a tion to be found only in this charming new book. 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE f - 8 fk 
This work is the result of years of 
This trademark and the trademarked a moeie < ‘ =, . 
word ‘‘Victr ientify all our products highly specialized experience in making music 
Look ler the lid Look on the label! 


ne a delight to little children 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


Camden, N. J. 
vs Thousands of teachers use 
Victor Records daily. Get the 


2 > 
For further information write New Book at any Victor dealer's 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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hroughout the Southern Section there has 


good deal of discussion as to the time 
olding our Institutes and Convention. A 
of teachers and superintendents think 
eek preceding Christmas is not the best 
holding these sessions. 
Southern Section embraces a broad ter- 
from Santa Barbara and Inyo counties 
rial and San Diego counties. And herein 
ause for the difference in opinion. In 
panse of territory is a variety of climatic 


of the Santa Barbara and Ventura 
schools open in late July or early Au- 
fhe teachers in these schools would wel- 
week of vacation in October. It would 

rest period at about the middle of the 
emester that would compare with the 
vacation, 


Imperial County schools is to be found 
her extreme. Schools there open as late 
ble, and a convention in October would 
m only “getting into the swing.” They 
have vacations that will lengthen the 
year. 


cities there is a heavy increase in 


the Christmas time. Many boys and 
rn a neat sum of money at this time, 
in many instances to meet 
for the remainder of the year. Merchants 
i\d to be able to secure the services of 
ing people at this time. So, in such com- 
, the week before Christmas is the most 
time for Institutes and Convention. 


their ex- 


meeting of the Executive Committee 
C. T. A.—S. S., held April 23, the question 
nsidered in all its phases. The committee 
ited to hold this year’s Institutes and 
on the week of December 18 to 23 in- 
feeling the time meets the needs of 
est number of people interested in the 


every county in the section has its 
problems and if each county were to 
ly of its own questions we should likely 


many different conventions as there 


ties. But there is a big inspiration in 
and the big conventions of the past 
rs have been highly worth while. We 
that somehow these difficulties will be 
n and that our section will continwe to 
one of the greatest teachers’ conven- 
the country. FEF. L. THURSTON. 
first Pan-Pacific Educational Conference, 
by the Pan-Pacific Union, will meet in 
1 August 11th-2ist next. Invitation to 
nference is issued by the Secretary of 
nd goes to the Governments of Pacific 
participate in and send delegates to 


Say you saw it in the 


this conference. The plan and scope of the con- 
ference is outlined by United States Commis- 
sioner Claxton, who will preside, with Dr. F. F. 
Bunker as vice-chairman. This first Pan-Pacific 
Educational Conference will lay the foundation 
work for the second Educational Conference. It 
is expected that numerous leaders in educa- 
tional and scientific fields will be present at 
and participate in the meeting in Honolulu 
lion. Vaughan MacCaughey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Hawaiian Islands, is 
deeply interested in the project. 

Within recent weeks elections of Boards of 
Education have been held in a number of Cali 
fornia cities. Oakland, Berkeley and Fresno are 
of this number. In every instance the people 
through their ballots confirmed their faith in 
the administrations of their Superintendents 
by returning a majority or an entire Board per- 
sonnel to carry forward plans initiated. At Al- 
hambra, City Superintendent Charles E, Barber 
was recently re-elected by unanimous vote of 
his Board. Superintendent Barber is doing a 
quiet and most effective piece of school work 
in one of the developing commercial and edu- 
cational centers of Southern California. 


Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


| We will gladly demonstrate the 
| Victrola in any school. Phone, write | 
| or call at any of our stores. | 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 





i 


} 


Sherman lay & Co. 





| 
| 
1} 













PIANOS PIANOLAS i| 
Kearny and Sutter Sts.........San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts................... Oakland | 
Ninth and J S€@....ccnc... Sacramento || 

bs Ii Ti a a cscrcasasnctnorececens Stockton | 
ey Oe eee Fresno || 
190-192 South First St.... San Jose | 
Sixth and Morrison Sts................... Portland | 
Wee. AO OE PR oan acscisecccctewscccnes Seattle 
928-930 Broadway ......... ; 





808-810 Sprague Ave 
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A Baldwin Book 


Shelf 


The competent teacher or librarian, when asked the name of the greatest 
living author for American boys and girls, says without hesitation, “D: 
James Baldwin.” 

Put in a Baldwin Book Shelf in your school or library, and note its constant 
use by boys and girls. 


Baldwin’s Abraham Lincoln 


American Book of Golden Deeds 
Another Fairy Reader 

Conquest of the Old Northwest 
Discovery of the Old Northwest 
Don Quixote for Young People 
Fairy Reader 

Fairy Stories and Fables 

Fifty Famous People 

Fifty Famous Rides and Riders 
FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD 
Four Great Americans 

Golden Fleece 

Gulliver’s Travels Retold 

John Bunyan’s Dream Story 
Nine Choice Poems 

Old Greek Stories 

Old Stories of the East 
Robinson Crusoe Retold 

Second Fairy Reader 

Sailing the Seas 

Stories of the King 

The Story of Liberty 

Thirty More Famous Stories Retold 


Our Guide to Good Reading, a graded illustrated catalogue of the best book 
for children, should be on the desk of every teacher and librarian. We shoul 
be glad to send you a copy. Just say you would like to have one. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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P ient M. E. Hill of the Southern Section, 
s begun an aggressive campaign to 
the members of faculties of colleges 
er institutions of learning in the work 
ifornia Teachers’ Association. Al- 
nembers of the faculty of Pomona 
ve signified their desire of joining the 

n. This is suggestive of what may be 

from other institutions. The Califor- 

ers’ Association should, of course, have 

d in its inembership, not merely 

f elementary and high schools, but 
representing every type and grade of 

il institution. It is just such work as 

esident Hill that is directing the at- 

teachers to the fact that more and 

; the teacher who needs the organiza- 


more than does the organization need 


Of interest to all teachers who are interested 
ercial subjects is the announcement of 
mer course to be given at the Rowe 

San Francisco. This work is to be 
der the direct supervision of Dr. H. M. 
Baltimore, who will be assisted by a 

experienced teachers. Dr. Rowe is a man 
y fitted by native talent and years of 
for the work of guiding and direct- 
vork planned. For years he has given 
ly of his time and vast store of busi- 
wledge to make the teaching of com- 
branches more effective. The summer 
the outgrowth of correspondence and 
morning classes for teachers that have 
ducted at the Rowe School for some 
ere will be classes in teaching methods 
ranches included in commercial courses 
idition teachers will be given an oppor- 

»bserve classes at work in the various 
offered in the school. Special attention 
given to the development of accurate 

edy typewriting and to advanced sten- 
and secretarial work. 


“The School Arts Magazine” for May, 1921, 
st illuminating note on the art work 
been done in certain of the Imperial 

California, schools. It is grade poster 
er drawing in a movement of the Eng- 
es to work up a showing of the birth 
vth and present life of the wonderful 
id New Nile region. 

Those who should receive the Sierra Educa- 

News regularly are earnestly requested 

us at once of any change of address. 
specially important, as Postmasters do 
vard second-class matter. In all cases, 

g th the old and the new address. If any 

f the News does not reach you prompt- 

y us and another copy will be sent. Su- 

dents and Principals are urged to ask 

if the magazine is received regularly, 
it, to notify us. The magazine is mailed 
embers of the Association. Do not neg- 
renew your membership through your lo- 
ials, thus assuring a subscription to the 
Nducational News. 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 





| pee striking effects in high lights and 
deep shadows, for smoothness in 
finished drawing and accuracy in close de- 
tail work; as hard as you like; as soft as 
you please—and always smoother than you 
dreamed. 


| 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


At Stationers and Stores 
throughout the World 


For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 2B-B-HB-F-I 
Forclean, fine lines ,2H-3H-411-511-611 
For delicate, thin lines . 7H-8H-911 














Plain Ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. .« 1.20 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
i} 219 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Dept. B 


and London, Eng. 


The world’s 
most famous 
pencil. 
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Frye-Atwood Geographies 


MOTION PICTURES 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Announcement! 





Many schools are now equipped with stereopticons for the use 
of lantern slides in supplementing geography and other studies, 
and an increasing number of schools are procuring motion picture 
projectors. We have received a number of enquiries regarding 
slides of geographical subjects to supplement the illustrative ma- 
terial in the Frye-Atwood “New Geographies.” 

The pictures in the book itself, with the story titles, in the 
hands of each pupil will serve a larger purpose than could lantern 
slides. Subjects other than those in the book may be distinctly 
helpful if used with a stereopticon, and the firms of Underwood 
and Underwood, New York, and The Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, make and sell large numbers of photo- 
graphs and slides for schools. The Keystone View Company has 
published two large pamphlets in which they list, according to the 
topics and pages of the Frye-Atwood Geographies, hundreds of 


pictures and slides which may be used to supplement these books. 
These pamphlets are: 


Keystone *600 Set” Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 
Adapted to the New Geography, Book I—Frye-Atwood 


Keystone *600 Set” Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 
Adapted to the New Geography, Book II—Frye -Atwood 

Mr. J. H. Francis, formerly City Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, is, we understand, the Coast representative for these stereographis 
and slides. 

\We do not hesitate to recommend these views and slides for use with the 
Krye-Atwood books. The more pictures the child sees the stronger will 1 
his impression of geographical facts that can be presented pictorially. 

For schools that are interested in motion pictures the films prepared by 
the Society for Visual Education, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
may be recommended. Dr. Atwood has been one of the directors of this 
society and has had charge of the preparation of several films on geographical 
subjects, which are among the best the Society has yet produced. 


GINN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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rhe Gregg Publishing Company, through the 
of the Pacific Coast and Orient of- 
Frances-Effinger Raymond, is doing 
ve work along educational lines. Re- 
Mrs. Raymond attended the first Los 
Business Show, and the California 
ewriting Contest where many stu- 
ere entered representing numerous 
hroughout the State. First honors in 
ing were won by Lydia Boyce of the 
High School. She wrote 1024 words 
utes with 14 errors, an average of 59 
t per minute. These educational con- 
to raise the standards in all schools. 
‘lizabeth Adams, assistant to Mrs. Ray- 
in the East, visiting the New York, 
and Chicago offices of her company. She 
an address at Wellesley College in 

The College Woman in Business.” 


In the death of Mr. George H, Mifflin the pub- 
world loses one of its foremost repre- 
a man who for more than half a 
has associated himself with the best 
ge interests in the country. Mr. Mifflin 
ioneer in the publication field, and al- 
ith high ideals, as well as keen busi- 
nsight, sought to produce books that 
simply not financially profitable to his 
it would be of such a character as to 
ite to literary values. He had every rea- 
be proud of the quality of the books 
his firm produced. Mr. Mifflin has for 
een a leader, both in the publishing busi- 
d with authors, and has helped many 
herwise might have become discouraged 
epoch-making volumes. 


Printing from linoleum, on which a design 
cut, is proving to be so popular as a 
for the expression of art, that a company 
formed to promote the sales of lin- 
ock printing equipments. The linoleum- 
rinting outfits designed by the new com- 
hongh not elaborate, are quite practical. 
ss included in the outfits is the Official 
Printing Press, designed to do all kinds 
rpress printing. Other articles in each 
nt are an imposing stone, accessory 
cutting tools, paints, printing inks, and 
blocks. The company will also handle 
of linoleum of special design for print- 
rposes, mounted type-high and treated 
pecial preparation to facilitate cutting 
nting. The prices of complete outfits 
rom $100 to $300. For information re- 
these special linoleum-block printing 
inquiries should be addressed to the 
m-Block Printing Supply Company, 263 
Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


the Marion Cole Fisher Page on the inside 
ver of this issue will be of unusual in- 
ot only to Domestic Science Teachers 
‘ounty Home Demonstration Agents but 
es generally. The “Twenty Lessons in 
‘ Science” referred to is a standard ref- 
00k for home or school, It is “chuck- 
helpful charts, tables, recipes and sug- 


Owe 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 








Color in 
Health Lessons 


The blackboard is a splendid 
medium for a health cam- 
paign in the school room. 

If you have a message to write 


or draw, do it with colored 
LECTURERS’ CRAYONS. 
Drive the thought home by 
having the pupils copy the 
message with CRAYOLA 
CRAYONS. Let them “say 


it with color” on every occa- 
sion. Let them say it with 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Write us for a brochure 
on blackboard drawing 
and for sample colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York City 





For Every Use 
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June 1, 1921. 


Dear County Librarians: 


This seems an excellent opportunity to publicly thank you for your splen- 
did patronage, and since that patronage implies sound literary judgment, 
critical analysis and calm consideration of all books in the field, as well as 
careful husbandry of your limited resources, we cannot but feel flattered that 
your orders find their way so often to our desk. 


You who are always on the lookout for the best there is to place before 
your clientéle will wish to know about some of our important books recently 
published—books without which no library, large or small, public or private, 
is complete. We suggest, therefore, the following: 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By the Right Honorable Viscount Bryce 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since “The American 
Commonwealth” 2 vols. $10.50 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From the Compromise of 1850 
By James Ford Rhodes 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 vols. Uniform binding $25.00 
A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a 
mass of material has been sifted, condensed and put into perma- 
nent form is beyond praise.”—Boston Herald. 2 vols. $7.00 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. Wells 


This History of the World from the primal nebula to the after- 
math of the Great War, with a glimpse into the future, is not 
only “the most talked about book of the winter”; it is “one of 
the great books of our generation.” 2 vols. $10.50 


Do not these titles and authorities spell greatness? 


; We are proud to be permitted to publish such works as the above, and, 
as you know, could lengthen the list did our space permit. 


Appreciating your continued favors, we remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 


The Macmillan Company 


P. S. Our new May, 1921, Catalogue contains many price reductions. 


Send for it 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Humboldt State Normal School at Arcata has 
notified that its History Syllabus, pre- 
id used by Humboldt State Normal 
vas one of the three selected from all 
irses of study in history submitted by 
il Schools of the United States. This 
liment indeed. 


“Phe Gong” is the title of the publication is- 
the 30th Street Junior High School of 
eles, of which Mr. W. W. Tritt is Prin- 

s publication is doing worthy work. 
issue was dedicated to the tinothers, 
; upon the front page a photograph of 
Students of the 30th Street Junior 
ool are doing commendable work. 


leachers in Southern California will be in- 
to know that the business conferences 
ssional women which have been held 
Angeles every Saturday during the 
ear, will be continued throughout the 
vacation. The purpose of these confer- 
solely to orient women’s minds as to 
and kinds of insurance protection so 
ien they decide to take it up they will 
at a disadvantage through lack of 
ince with the subject. The conference 
South Olive street, Saturdays, 1 to 2 
irp 


Miss Swope’s Summer School will hold ses- 
the Frances Willard Intermediate School 
Berkeley, from June 27th to July 15th. 
Ss : will be held in the Polytschnic High 
s Building, Long Beach, from July 25th to 
\ 12th. The course is the same in both 
It covers the work of the first six 
with many valuable hints for the sev- 
nd eighth grades. The latest and best 
are presented with helps and devices 
from an experience of many years, 
all the grades. Each teacher will re- 
printed bulletin of the work in each of 
rent subjects. There are twelve of these 
The teachers will find the bulletins 
for reference. They also do away with 
ng of notes. The course includes meth- 
| plans in Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Geography, Penmanship, Drawing, 
‘raining, Seat Work, Hand Work, Sand 
nd Project Work, Story Telling, Dra- 
mn and School Management. There will 
classes in Physical Education, Folk 
Mental Tests, Thrift and Americaniza- 
rk. Full information may be secured by 
to Miss Caroline Swope, 837 Linden Ave- 
ng Beach, California. 


the State Board of Edueation of California 
regular quarterly session at Sacramento 
‘-April 2. Among other matters of in- 
ming before the Board was a hearing 
sentatives of the Better America Fed- 
Action had previously been taken by 
rd of Edueation prohibiting the dis- 
of the pamphlet “America is Calling” 
chools, the Board having expressed the 
that it contains partisan propaganda. 
decided that the previous action should 


Save Time 
and Money 


Our supplies are sent prepaid for 
the prices quoted in catalog No. 24, 
so that libraries on the Pacific Coast 
or in the Middle West pay no more 
for our goods than institutions in 
New York State. In other words, 
you do not have to add to our cata- 
log cost, an unknown amount for ex- 
press or postage. 

Also, bear in mind Gaylord serv- 
ice, which means that supplies are 
shipped on the same day the order 
is received, except those necessitat- 


ing printing, which are forwarded 
the next day. 


Gaylord Bros 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





S meth ng Different for Supplementary 
Reoding 
The need for supplementary material 
different from that usually supplied 
schools has been filled by the following 
Lippincott list: 


READING 
Children’s Classics (16 books in all) 
each 


or 


LIPPINCOTT’S RE ADERS 
PRIMER, Book One to Five.. a 
can $0 .56, $0.64, $0.76, $0.84, “$0. 92. 1.00 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Morris’ HOW THE WORLD LIVES 80 
Morris’ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
UNCIVILIZED PEOPLES . .80 
Morris’ OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS AND 
FE eickinciinien .80 
“HISTORY 
Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS, 
|) ee oe eS Pree eee - 92 
Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS, 
BN BE tendencies = , a 
Phillips & Lennes’ STORY OF CoO- 
LUMBUS ... castes Siislck clicanseahhaen 1.00 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Jones’ KEEP WELL STOntES FOR 


Eee eee Pee: 6. .68 
Haviland’s THe MOST WONDERFUL 
HOUSE IN THE ‘“"°ORLD Y .80 
Haviland’s THE PLAY-HOUSE.......... .88 
SCIENCE 
Lewis’ WATERBOYS AND THEIR 
CO eretnticstcicen eset asaccieel 42 
Simpson’s HIDDEN TR EASURE....... 1.60 
Bexell’s FIRST LESSONS IN BUSI- 
NESS ....... See eas nee Se 


Write for further information. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Mlinois 
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a 


. The Rowe Summer Shiesl | 


——— a. ae 


June 20, 1921 


@ Classes in the subject matter and methods of 
teaching all commercial subjects. 

€@ Work to be given under direct supervision of 
H. M. Rowe, of Baltimore, Maryland, assisted 
by a corps of capable teachers. 

€@ Course given without fee to all teachers interested 
in Business Branches. 

€ If you are in a rut, this is a golden opportunity to 
get out of it. 

€ Full information will be cheerfully given if your 
inquiry is addressed to 


THEROWE STHOG: 


MONADNOCK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 





The New Beginning Spanish Book 


Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano 


By MARIA SOLANO, Boston Normal School 


A book which is small in size, definite in scope, thorough in treatment, 
and which can be finished in a year. Pupils will not tire of it. 

Material which is fresh, free from monotony, full of charm for the 
pupils, and written in a spirited style. 

Excellent gradation with freedom from rigidity. 


é Attractively illustrated with 
pen and ink drawings and maps 


En Espana—A Spanish Reader 


By GUILLERMO RIVERA, Harvard University, and 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, George Washington University 


Presents in current, idiomatic Spanish of moderate difficulty, a large 
amount of informative reading material of practical interest dealing with 


Spain. Vocabulary of everyday nature, thoroughly practical, but sufficiently 
varied. Illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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nsidered. Other matters coming be- 
Board pertained to the subjects of 
omies and Physical Education. 
to press the Board is holding a 
San Jose, in conjunction with the 
the various Normal Schools of the 
conference being an annual affair. 
under discussion the content of the 
four year courses in the Normal 
w that these teacher-training insti- 
y look forward to teachers’ college 
May 12th, President Kemp and the 
the San Jose Normal entertained the 
of the State Board, Normal School 
and members of the State Legisla- 
Santa Clara district. Brief addresses 
before the student body by Senator 
(. Jones, Assemblymen TT. M. Wright 
Spalding, and a number of the edu- 
in attendance. A luncheon was 
lawn under the trees. 


For the convenience of its members and of 
ndents, high school principals and 
hool officials, the California Teachers’ 

has opened an office for the Teach- 
tration and Placement Bureau in the 
Building, 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berke- 
office will remain open during June 
The main office of the Bureau will re- 
the Flood Building, San Francisco. All 
ndence should be addressed to the San 
office. The services of the Bureau are 
for all school officials and members of 
fornia Teachers’ Association. The temp- 
fi in Berkeley has been opened for the 
nee of school officials and teachers who 

n « in Berkeley during the Summer Session 
"niversity of California. The records of 

are always open to school officials de- 

the services of teachers. 
Summer Courses of the Supervisors’ and 
Schools of Rhythmical Penmanship 
given in Los Angeles from May 30th to 

E th and from June 27th to August 9th. 

; summer courses will be of special inter- 
ade teachers seeking training for spe- 

ades, to supervisors of penmanship, to 

high school penmanship teachers and to 
lecturers. Full information may be se- 

cur by writing to Miss Louisa Maria Spencer, 

c Art Studio, 232 S. Hill Street, Los An- 

the past five years Miss Spencer has 
nducting in Los Angeles a Normal School 

nmanship teachers. There has been a 

ncrease in the school each year. In ad- 

the work done in the Supervisors’ and 

Ss’ School of Rhythmical Penmanship, she 

the last two years been Director of the 

hip classes in the University of South- 
fornia. Miss Spencer is well known all 
State as an institute lecturer and has 
State Normals and many of the city 
by giving short courses to their teach- 
Rhythmical Penmanship Text Books 
in use in a large number of the leading 
in the State and recently her system was 
pF Piaecd on the State High School list. Her work 





BOOK PLATES 


For Public Libraries 
For the personal collection 


THE SEQUOYAH STUDIO 
319 42nd St., Oakland 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


100 Stereoscopic views of this new 
Republic photographed in 1919 by 
PHILIP BRIGANDI, Gen'l Agent 

For both KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
and UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
{1GiIS North Hobart Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal. 






















Personality Wins Promotion 


“What about personality?’ is always asked 
regarding every applicant for every position, 
because pickers for best positions rate per- 
sonality high. 

In order to show that personality can be 
improved Mr. Berg wrote 


Personalityculture by College Faculties 


a study of 72 university instructors at work 
with 100 classes. The personality portraits 
give concrete information; the classification 
shows desirable and undesirable qualities and 
next steps in developing personality. 

Every teacher will enjoy reading this book 
as well as find it helpful in teaching. 

The price is $1.50. Order your copy today. 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
123 West 120th Street 

New York City 


NON-THEATRICAL LIBRARY 
OF MOTION PICTURES 


George Kleine Cycle of Film Classics 


Spartacus Othello 

Julius Caesar Lion of Venice 

Antony and Cleo- Vanity Fair 
patra Du Barry 

Last Days of Pom- For Napoleon and 
peli France 


Thomas A. Edison Conquest Films 
Consisting of twelve programs of one 
and one-half hours each. Specially made 
for use in Schools, Churches, and other 
non-theatrical exhibitions. Virile, clean, 
wholesome, entertaining and instructive. 
Subjects cover a variety of topics from 
fiction, as Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” about 
5000 feet, to “Microscopic Pond Life,” 350 
feet. 


Zenith Portable Motion Picture Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 
For Universal Use 


THE 


I1L-FIEL 
COMPANY 


SAFE SIMPLE SOUND SURE 


Write for Catalogue on Film and Projector 
734 South Olive Street Los Angeles 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Recommends these books for 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARY USE 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First and Sec- ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 
ond Series. THE STORY OF OPAL 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First and For grammar school libraries. 
Second Series. LITTLE GATEWAYS TO SCIENCE 
ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING Bird Stories 
For high school librarie UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
ee ee tad For elementary school libraries. 
AMERICANS BY ADOPTION LITTLE GATEWAYS TO SCIENCE 


Hexapod Stories 
EVERYDAY ADVENTURES JANE, JOSEPH AND JOHN 


THE MUTINEERS FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 

For high school libraries. For primary school libraries. 
The first five books are on the California Prescribed List for high school use. Whe: 
ordered in quantity for school library use, we shall be pleased to furnish them at tl: 
special California contract prices. Liberal discounts will .be allowed on all other books 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street EA ee ey Boston (17), Mass. 


Every Public And School Library Should Have These Titles 
FOR TEACHERS 


The Teaching of Shorthand: Some Suggestions to Young Teachers. By Johu 
Robert Gregg. 

Methods of Teaching Typewriting: By Rupert P. SoRelle. 

Personality: Studies in Personal Development. By Harry Collins Spillman. 

Applied Graphology: By Albert J. Smith. 

Business Organization and Administration: By J. Anton de Haas. 


FOR PUPILS 
Living Literature Series: Six Titles now ready. 
American Ideals: Selected Patriotic Readings. By Emma Serl and William s 
J. Pelo. 
An Introduction to Economics: By Graham A. Laing. 
Gregg Modern Language Series: Five Titles now ready. 
Gregg Shorthand Classics: Fourteen Titles now ready. 
Complete list of books mailed upon request 
Special discount to Librarians 
Pacific Coast and Orient Office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING {COMPANY 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 
and at 
New York Boston Chicago London 
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red as the last word in developing 
muscular writing. One has only to 
nonstration of the work to be con- 
it her intensive research of nine years 
sped a worth while system of rhyth- 
pt gontrol. She has reduced the me- 
writing to the simplest analysis. The 
fifty-two letters is sung in melodic 
es containing only twenty-five words. 
er Letter Songs are descriptive of the 


KeS 


\ California State Art Conference called by 
Board of Education was held at the 
of California, Southern Branch, in 

s, on April 8th and 9th. The program 
ired to show, through the talks, the 
art to the home, to commerce and in- 
nd to the community. The various ses- 
presided over by Mrs. Agnes Ray, 

rk and Stanley B. Wilson of the State 
f Mdueation, and Professor A. B. Clark 
rd University. Among the more im- 
parts of the program were the follow- 
rpose of the Conference, Mrs. Agnes 
Industry, James H. Hill, President of 
‘hill Clay & Coal Company, and Ernest 
helder, Batchelder-Wilson Tile Com- 
Printing, Thomas R. Coles, Secretary 
& MeCallister; Advertising, Don Fran- 
‘alifornia Fruit Growers’ Association; 
Decoration, Hampson C. Frost, Barker 
ctorial Photography, Edward Weston; 
ture, Carleton Winslow; Landscape Gar- 
Prof. J. W. Gregg, University of Cali- 
‘ostumes, Miss Louise di Giffene, Bul- 
iraphie Art, Prof. Arthur B. Clark, Stan- 
versity; Art in Motion Pictures, Rob 
\\ A splendid exhibit from the artistic 
commercial interests and schools 
inged in the Art Building under the 
n of J. C. Beswick, Supervisor of 
nd Industrial Education. As a result of 
ference, a great impetus has been given 
movement for a California State Art 


Mr. Claude W. Randall, heretofore connected 
Palo Alto schools and an assistant in 
{| University, will, in the fall, assume the 
endenecy of the Ontario Schools. Merton 
who has, for a year, had added to his 
Chaffee Union High School the over- 
8 ' the grammar schools of Ontario, with- 
the work of the high school and junior 
has grown so much as to call for his 
ie. The Chaffee School, in the quality 
insion of its work, has become one of 
table educational undertakings of the 
\S an experiment in secondary agricul- 
lucation it is being used by the Uni- 
of California as a station for its Sum- 
hool. Mr. Randall’s successor has not 
imed. 





ARLO 


Adopted by A. L. A. On National list, 
from Washington, D. C., as one of world’s 
best ten books, for children 8 to 12. Four- 
teen editions in four years. Fifty-five 
cents plus postage. 


The Arlo Publishing Co. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


THE COUNTY FILM LIBRARY 
HOW TO START IT 
HOW TO RUN IT 
HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 
Ask 
FILM LIBRARY SERVICE 
67 West 44th Street, New York City 





Supplementary Arithmetic Problems 


in Pamphlet Form 


SAVE THE TEACHER’S TIME 
FOR TEACHING 

q Time is also saved for the Pupils as 
they do not have to copy problems from 
the blackboard. 

© These Britton Pamphlets have been in 
use for years and their popularity is 
growing. 

q Astonishingly Low in Price, too. Price 
List upon request. 


The Britton Printing Co. 


208 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 





~ £2 mf E 
MMMM SDH 
DENVER, COLORADO 
June 20 to July 15, 1921 





Instruction will be given in 


SUPERVISION 

METHODS OF TEACHING 
PENMANSHIP PSYCHOLOGY 
PEDAGOGY AND PRACTICE 


in 


Jam Mllo WU oz 








COZ ARN MOVEMENT WRITING 7 


For Particulars address 


The Zanerian College of 


Penmanship 
Columbus, Ohio 


NOTICE—Mr. R. E. Wiatt will have 
charge of the Zaner Method Writing at 
the 1921 Summer Session, State Normal 
School, San Francisco, California. 
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Books we issued 
the past year 










Laing’s The Hero of the Longhouse, 

Meriam’s Child Life and the Curriculu 

National Intelligence Tests, Form 
Scales A and B. 

Oldham’s Laboratory Manual of Engli 
Composition. 

Otis General Intelligence Examination, 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale: Prima 
Examination. 

Phipps’ Paginas Sudamericanas. 

Ritchie-Caldwell’s Primer of Hygien: 

° - o” ae viet 

N the last year we have issued the following ,,,1979 Primer 6k tates gone: ts, 
successful textbooks and standard tests: 

































vision. 
Ritchie's Primer of Physiology: 1920 Rh. 
Babson’s A Central American Journey. vision. 
Carson’s Handbook of English Composi- Ritchie’s Human Physiology: 1920 Rey 
tion: Second Revision. ion. 
Chadwick-Lamprey’s The Alo Man. Sait’s Government and Politics of Fran: 
Cockerell’s Zodlogy. Sears’ The Boise Survey. 
Coryell-Holmes’ Word Finder. Skilling’s Nature-Study Agriculture. 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability. 
writing. Virginia Public Schools, Part One. 
Fairbanks’ Conservation Reader. Washburne’s Common Science. 
Gilman’s Alaska, The American Northland. West’s Experimental Organic Chemistry 
Haggerty Reading Examination: Sigma 3. Wilkins’ Prognosis Test in Modern Lar 
Henman French Tests and Latin Tests. guages. 
Hudelson English Composition Scale. Wohlfarth’s Self-Help English Lessor 
Jordan’s The Story of Matka. First Book. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 313 South 






Preston Street, Dallas 


Supervisors’ and Teachers’ School oi 
Rhythmical Penmanship 


~ . J May 30—June 25 
Summer Courses: 4 june 27—-August 9 


A scientific course in Rhythmical Penmanship and Spelling through Mental and 
Physical Development. Now on California High School Text Book List. Adapted to 
all systems of muscular penmanship. The Swing-Slant Letter Songs are the inspira 
tion of leading High School and grade teachers in every section of the United States 
Used in California in many leading school systems from First Grade through Hig! 
School. 

Many teachers by a special course have secured High School certification to teach 
Penmanship and Spelling in High School. There is great demand for our graduates 


SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS 


Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy 
(Letter Songs) 

Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship 
(Elementary) Spencer Script Word Building Cards 

Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship 


(High School) Spencer Script Wall Charts 


Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 
(Teachers’ Manual) 


Trains Grade Teachers for Specific Grade. Trains Penmanship Supervisors. Trails 
Special High School Penmanship Teachers. Trains Institute Lecturers. 
Outlined Correspondence Course Spencer, Zaner and Palmer Certificates Secured. 


LOUISA MARIA SPENCER, Director 
204-205 Music Art Studio, 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


ow 
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sional Edueation Association meeting at 


lowa, July 8rd to Sth. 


Veeting of Californria High School Teachers’ 


n at Southern Branch, University of 
a, Los Angeles, June 1lith and 12th; at 
ersity of California, 


and 165th. 


3erkeley, June 


fhe Institute for Publie Service, under direc- 


Dr. William H. Allen, has, indeed, done 

service’ in the issuance of “Who's 
d Why in After War Education.” The 
lows the form of the “Who's Who in 

The purpose, however, has been to 
who did 
ar service in war activity work and to 


out those men and women 
with special emphasis the part played 
people during the war period—all this, 

with special reference to education. 
mes are arranged alphabetically. This 
lowed by a list of 367 educational as- 
ns, and this again by a list of ‘“Cata- 
High Spots,” taken from the catalogues 
various institutions of higher learning. 
re other features of the book, including 
tions for course makers, data on the 
of colleges and universities, teacher re- 


aids, and like important matters. 


The Summer Session of the California School 
\rts and Crafts to be held in Berkeley and 


nt from June 20th to July 30th offers an 
opportunity not only to supervisors 
chers but to professional art workers 
alize in such subjects as the following: 
Interior Decoration, Lettering, Commer- 
Design and Poster Work, Costume Design 
istration, Batik, Block Printing, Life 
and Painting, Outdoor Sketching, 
d Leather Work, Methods of Teaching, 
Special courses will be organized for 
hool and elementary school students de- 
x weeks of intensive training in the 
d erafts. Special children’s classes will 
organized. Courses are so arranged that 
and other students may devote the full 
study or the forenoon or afternoon to 
work, with the rest of the day for rec- 
A complete catalog giving courses in 
ty be secured by writing to F. H. Meyer, 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley. 


There are 2600 Chinese students in American 


who, when they return to their native 
converge their influence on the Amer- 
n of their countrymen. The teaching 
language is compulsory in Chinese 
Hindu students attending institutions 
‘ountry number several hundred. They 
an association of 250 members which 
nual sessions. It is worth nothing that 
he recognized members are women. 


writer has been found with courage to 
narrow, merely technical, short cut 
So prevalent in “education for busi- 
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Six Weeks of Stimulus and Change 


SUMMER (i) A J SESSION 
4 7 ot 


JUNE 20 ~ JULY 30 
MANY COURSES 


Home Economics, Commerce, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Smith-Hughes work, Vocational 
Edueation, Agriculture, Industrial Arts, 
Industrial Journalism and Applied Arts 
and Sciences, including Art, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, History, Literature, 
Mathematics, Public Speaking and Dra- 
matics, and Zoology. Also Music and other 
Collegiate and Entrance subjects. 
VISITING LECTURERS 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, Medical Director of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
of Chicago, and Child Welfare worker in 
Belgium during the World War, will give 
a course in Child Welfare. Julia Raines, 
of the Cleveland School of Art, will give 
courses in House Decoration and Costume 
Design. Professor Thomas C. Trueblood, 
Head of the Department of Oratory at 
the University of Michigan, Professor Hor- 
ace A. Eaton, Head of the English Depart- 
ment at Syracuse University, Dr. Ss. B. L. 
Penrose, President of Whitman College, 
and Henry Lawrence Southwick, President 
of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 
are among those who will give special lec- 
tures and recitals. 

Registration fee of $5.00 admits to all 
courses. Laboratory charges and 
living expenses moderate 
For Bulletin with full information write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Oregon Agricultural College 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


San Jose Normal School 
Summer Session 


June 27th to August 5th, 1921 


Ideal climatic conditions for sum- 
mer study. Competent corps of in- 
structors offering work in the fol- 
lowing departments: 


Education, the elementary curricu- 
lum, Educational Psychology, Edu- 
cational Measurements, Sociology, 
Drawing, Industrial Arts, Manual 
Arts, Home Economics, English and 
Literature, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physiology and Public Health, 
Americanization Problems and 
Methods, Problem Project work. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin about 
May 15th 
Address, President, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
San Jose, Calif. 
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If A Fire Were Within 
A Few Feet of You 
Which Method Would 


You Choose? 


In an actual test be- 
tween two children, the 
child on the stair es- 
cape could descend only 
ten steps in the time it 
took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Es- 
cape to reach ground 
and safety. 

Two hundred pupils a 
minute is the capacity of 
this modern, non-crowd- 
ing, safe fire escape. 
Give the children a fair 
chance. Write for com- 
plete information to- 
day. 


Standard Conveyor 
Company 
North St. Paul, Minn. 
Representatives in principal 
Western cities 





Eberhard Faber School boxes—made 
in over twenty attractive styles. 


‘ We have just edited a very complete folder printed in color illus- 
trating our varied line of articles used in the schools: 


Pencils Penholders Erasers Rubber Bands 


This circular is of particular value to educators and school super- 

intendents. If you have not received this circular as yet, it will pay 

you to send for one as well as our new revised school price list. 
Address us: 


EBERHARD FABER, Educational Dept., 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, New York 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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vans Woolen, the writer, thinks that 
needs several things more than it 
cational training. First it needs char- 


econd, it needs the capacity to think 


centration and precision, third, it needs 


that brings to the service of business 


d vitality. If to these is added the habit 
then nothing else much matters. 


HRecinning June 27th and ending August 5th 


why and 


year a summer session will be held at 
mal School building, San Francisco. 
being perfected for two departments 
special opportunities to teachers in city 
ind teachers in rural schools respec- 
is hoped that a circular of announce- 


vill be issued about March Ist, giving 


rmation. Plans are being prepared for 
ittention to the following fields: 


science, inclusive of current events, 


history; elementary science, 


monstration laboratory and the project 


educational tests and unique devices 
eney drills in formal studies; literature 
intermediate school by the dramatic 
music and training in the Seashore 


r determining the degree of native musi- 








ere 
es SOs ed ; 


nt; correction of speech defects; varia- 


mentality, atypical children, and train- 


teaching of the mentally defective; the 


of foreigners to speak English; draw- 
ysical education. 


lists in these fields are now being se- 


the summer session. Work will count 
securing the intermediate certificate or 


certificates, Teachers of the Bay region 


end to enroll for the regular courses 
toward the intermediate certificate to 
icted during the year are advised to 

summer session if possible, as it is 
ntion to make our summer session an 
part of the work for the intermediate 
te.—The S. F. G. T. A. Bulletin. 


Monica high school with a capacity of 
ents has an attendance of 900, and the 

education is asking a bond issue of 
to extend facilities. 


ames Fleming Hosie of the Chicago Nor- 


ege has been elected Associate Pro- 
KMduecation and Director of Extra- 
ourses in Teachers College, Columbia 
\y. Dr. Hosie has been known for some 
Secretary of the National Council of 
of English and Editor of the English 
In his new work he will give courses 
in educational method and supervis- 
will conduct a new monthly journal 
the Journal of Educational Method, 
of the National Conference on Educa- 
thod, of which he is the secretary and 
lie will also continue to act as advis- 
‘or of the English Journal, though the 
anagement of the magazine will be in 
is of W. Wilbur Hatfield, of the Chi- 
rmal College. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of the State 


Normal School of San Diego 


FOR TEACHERS 


is planned and administered by ex- 
perts in school work for teachers in 
service, both city and rural. 


The TRAINING SCHOOL is in 


regular 


session for observation. 


Demonstrations are frequent and 
show every-day methods and re- 
sults, including educational testing. 
Conferences freely arranged. 


Standard collegiate courses are offered. 
Sessions from 8:00 A. M. to 2:45 P. M. 
give afternoon opportunity for the out- 
door recreations for which San Diego is 
famous. 


TWO TERMS 


June 27 to August 5 
August 8 to Sept. 2 


6 weeks 
4 weeks 


Bulletin and daily program ready April 15 








Summer Session 
Santa Barbara State Normal Schcol 


June 27 - August 26 


Courses specially arranged for 
teachers who desire further gen- 
eral training or more specific 
training along special lines. 

FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Courses in Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Music, Art, and 
Physical Education. 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


Courses in general education and 
group courses of seven units each 
in Manual Arts, Music, Physical 
Education, English, Art, and 
Home Economics. An _ official 
statement will be issued to stu- 
dents who complete one or more 
of these seven-unit groups. 


Write for Bulletin of Summer Session 
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Facts You Should Remember About 


Library Bureau 


A firm ranking foremost in knowledge of library needs. 
A name synonymcus with high quality and reliability. 


A clearing house for its cl.entele, on library methods and 
devices. 


source of accurate technical knowledge ard_ skill—OF- 
FERED FREE. 


country-wide service for those who seek the best materials 
and know that in the long run this is the best economy. 


F. W. Wentworth & Co. McKee & Wentworth 


DISTRIBUTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


EARLE G. -CHANDLER HARRY A. GAYTON 


California School Book Depository 


571 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


We are distributors for the educational books for the following publishers, 


and all orders for books of these publishers will receive prompt attention. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. Graham, Andrew J. & Co. Phonographic Institute 
Atlantie Monthly Piess Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Practical Textbook Co, 
on 7 oe Historical Publishing Co. aoe School Publish. (C: 
Be : ere iain ae Holt, Henry & Co. Ronald I oer. . 
eckley, Cardy Co. : y : Sanborn, Benj. H., & Co. 
Birchard & Co Laird & Lee Se . : 

é : PAA ; a en Scott, Foresman Company 
Bobbs, Merrill & Co. Little, Brown & Co. Shaw, A. W. & C 
Century Co. Longmans, Green & Co. Silver ‘Burd a 
Comstock Publishing Co. Lyons & Carnahan ~pyelen d urdett & Co. 


Educational Publishing Co. South-Western Pub. Co. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co ; Univ. of Chicago Press 

Goodyear-Marshall Pub- Newson & Co, Winston, John C. Co. 
lishing Co. Noble, Lloyd Adams World Book Co. 


Merriam, G. & C. Co. 


Parson's Wild Flowers of California 











————— le 
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rhe date of the opening of the summer ses- 
ie University of Southern California 
changed from June 27th to June 20th, 
that those registered for these classes 


OW N93} YK 


; : rticipate in the festivities of commence- 
; i the dedication of the new $600,000 
( Finley Bovard Administration Building 


vill be held June 19th. Commencement 

| include a musical recital on the new 

g rean being installed in the new auditor- 
i the summer session students will have 
use of the new building which has been 

n honor of Dr. George Finley Bovard, 

and himself one of the first three grad- 

the institution. The summer session fac- 

include prominent educators from all 

‘the country as visiting professors in ad- 

dit » many members of the regular faculty. 
epartment will be represented by a full 

nd many phases of special interest to 






Overwork Brings 


Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 


; will be presented by experts. Commence- 
I not underestimate the nutrient and 


¢ } i . »s reaecae r Ric ¢ . 
me veek will include addresses by Bishop Adna generally beneficial effects of 
W t Leonard of San Francisco; Dr. Robert 9 
W. Rogers of Drew Theological Seminary; Dr. Horsford Ss 


M. Coulter of Chicago University; Dean 
Blackmar of the University of Kansas; 


Acid Phosphate 


me pr. Richard E. Burton of the University of e iat ee 
me yr: a : : : eae baat ecie . a catia te easpoontul in water is elightfully 
4 - a and Dr. Lindsay Rogers of Harvard thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
. | assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
i nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
é tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
3 During the coming summer, from July 5th to condition of mental and physical fitness. 
B Aug l2th, Los Angeles has arranged to hold Non-alcoholic. 
e sul r sessions in 55 elementary school build- Sold by Druggists. 
ing three parental and six high schools. In Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
the high schools grades 7-12 are to be admitted. 


Mention is made elsewhere in this issue of 
brar as educational agencies, and of their 
in California. City, and school, and 

and institutional libraries in our State 

large majority of would-be patrons. 

\ e, perhaps, is the purpose to reach the 
ent body of readers better organized or more 
! ly administered than in California. Li- 
of the first district of the State, com- 

the Bay Counties, met in Oakland Sat- 

ird \pril 16th. School librarians, county li- 
branch librarians and children’s li- 
were all represented in addresses and 


ns. 


Laboratory 
Apparatus 


It is estimated by Dr. Claxton that more than 
ools in the United States now offer 
ta year or more in home economics. 
om 1 of their introduction mainly in the 
ee eh schools of the cities he concludes 
ajority of all the high school girls of 
d States have an opportunity to study 
BS S * or more phases of the subject.” This 
couraging progress, when one remem- 
t the subject as a school exercise is 
a half generation old. 


The Calkins Co., Inc. 


934 South Main St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





describing his experience as an under- 
serving as assistant in the Five Points 
Library, New York, Joseph H. Wade, 
trict Superintendent of Schools says: 

after night I saw the poor unfortu- 
m the Bowery, the derelicts of human- 













Chemicals .. Reagents 
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IN SPITE OF WARNINGS 


there has not been the co-operation between the buyer of school supplies 
the dealer in placing orders for the coming year. 

Request for prices has been delayed, and orders in many cases not placed 
as yet. 

Now a Suggestion in making up your list standardize on your supplies. 

| Goods that are advertised and can surely be supplied. 


Composition Books 


Note Books 


Music Copy Books 





Penmanship Books 
Spelling Blanks 


— S Theme Tablets 
Soop For THE B® 

Eureka Foolscap Paper Crayola Crayons No. 8 
Eureka Legal Cap Paper Crayola Crayons No. 16 
Eureka Journal Paper Eagle Progress Pencils 
Eureka Ledger Paper Eagle Scholastic Pencils 
Eureka Penmanship Paper Dixon’s Cabinet Pencils 
Palm Practice Paper Dixon’s Writing Pencils 
Chicago Pencil Sharpeners Eagle School Pens 
Junior Pencil Sharpeners Esterbrook School Pens 
Dexter Pencil Sharpeners Weber’s Blackboard Erasers 
An-du-septic Dustless Crayons Costello’s Black Board Erasers 
U. V. A. Black Board Crayons Healey’s Black Board Erasers 


Efficiency Ink Powder Efficiency Fluid—Ink 











A special department for the convenience of teachers, who wish to be up on 
the latest gifts and primary art work, has been established at the 723-72) 
| South Hill Street Store. 

\We stock a complete line of the Milton Bradley Supplies 

| Wholesale Sample Room, 3rd Floor, 723-725 South Hill Street Store 


1H. S.CROCKER Co,, INC. I! 


y CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS AND WELCH Co. DIVISION Q 
Jwo Stores in Los Fingeles pane *) 


723-725 SOUTH HILL STREET | tno] < 
250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | tree} 


SAN FRANCISCO SCAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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to that library, get as close as pos- 
sie stove, and take the books which 
rdered. In a few minutes one could 
heir faces that they had forgotten 
nes of the present in the memories 
sures of the past.” And as if from 


periences, he adds: 


i boy I realized what a great power 
ust have in bearing these men al- 
wings of enchantment back to the 
s of youth, when they first read 

Thackeray and Scott and Eliot; 
sly enough, the majority of these 
for books which denoted a culture 
verage. Even then I realized the al- 

gift that teachers had bestowed 
human wrecks and that this power 
when all else seemed to have faded 


Before a group of people studying the prob- 
irt-time Education in a seminar in the 
of California an account of the work 
ector of Part-time Education was pre- 
Mr. W. A. Tenney, Director of the 
Part-time School. It presents his ac- 
riences as director and the principles 
guided him in his efforts. 
ussion will be helpful to all who are 
meet the problems of part-time edu- 
th an underlying policy as a guide to 
tion of their problems. 


San Franciseo, also, among California cities, 
open one or more public schools for 
ks’ term during the summer vacation. 
dates and locations have not been an- 
rhe experiment last year revealed the 
nand, a thousand youth and children, 

applying for admission more than 
iccommodated. All elementary grades 
first will be provided for. 


Mr. 1. T. Read, mining engineer United States 
Mines, in a recent admirable report, 
ly and effectively for better educa- 
visions in the mining communities. 
Is make it easier to get and keep 
employes; the child of such permanent 
needs the schooling that shall make 
me, a good citizen; because of local 
onditions it is easy to formulate and 
an education that shall combine both 
hand improvements. He deplores the 

some communities for the company 

the schools, holding that its ser- 
ild be directed, as good citizens to 
self-helpfulness. 


rhe inford School of Education in its sum- 

ter, beginning June 31st, will be 

\inly by its own staff. Courses will 

however, by Hon. Will C. Wood, Dr. 

: Snyder, Dr. W. W. Kemp, of our own 

by Dr. Raymond R. Wheeler of Ore- 

t by Professors Truman Kelly and Ben 

: lumbia. The second half of the term 
beg ly for another six weeks. 
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Popunrar S$cHootr 
Propoucts -—- THAT 


Ane Quick Rereaters 
Send for our latest catalog. 


BRERA ESTE BRAH BAKE RE & 


‘Lhe American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 


Our Patents and Ingenious Improvements Place 


Spencer Delineascopes 


In a Class by 
Themselves 
for 
Simplicity of 
Operation, 
Durability and 
Efficiency 


MODE 3 
- DELINEASCOPE 


will throw upon the screen opaque ‘ob- 
jects, pictures, post-cards, reading mat- 
ter, etc., as well as lantern slides. 

It is equipped with the Spencer Trans- 
poser—a mechanical device for handling 
the lantern slides and giving a -“dis 
solving effect” on the screen unattained 
with other single outfits. 


Catalog Free 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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. se e - ™“ 
Decimal Classification New Short Forms 
Explanations. Directions to classifiers. Copiously annotated tables. Alfabetic index. 
ABRIDGED, ed. 3, 184 p. 13,000 index entries. $3.25 plus p/p on 1 Ib. from 

Chautauqua N Y 
OUTLINE, 88 p. 5000 index entries. $1.40 postpaid 
Address mail orders and inquiries to 


FOREST PRESS 


| 
LAKE PLACID CLUB | 
ESSEX CO. N Y 





TEACHERS—REGISTER NOW FOR FALL OPENINGS 


FREE REGISTRATION. NO COMMISSION UNLESS WE PLACE YOU 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


BERKELEY BANK BLDG. BERKELEY, CALIF, 


Denver, Colorado Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Chicago, Illinois 





~™ > ‘ in nearly every State salaries have advanced 
Salaries Greatly Advanced in the most progressive communities fron 
LKR 4()0 ty 110%. It is our business to know th 
places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau is a Clearing House for teachers and 
school officials. We received over 10,000 direct calls the past season. WRITE FOR BOOKLET ANp 
FULL PARTICULARS. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau, 


71 East State Street Columbus, Ohio 





Use Perry Pictures for picture study during June. It will be a wel- 
come relief from the routine school work when your pupils are be- 
coming tired in school. Perry Pictures—Two Cent Size, 5%x8—can 
be had in 2250 subjects. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Plan to use them in your work in the new school year in September. 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3%. For 50 or more. 





$13.50. Postpaid. Size, including 
margin, 22x28 in. 150 subjects. 
TWO CENT SIZE Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
5%x8. For 25 or more Size 7x9. Three Cents Each for 15 
tise ’ or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE r ‘ 
10x12. For 5 or more. ORDER NOW for Spring Bird 
Study. 15 Pictures of Common 
ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Birds for 45 cents. Send 75 cents Beautiful 64-page Catalog 
Framing. Price, $1.75 for one; 


for 25 common birds and a very of 1600 miniature illustra- 
$1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for brief description of each. tions. Price 15 cents. 


. Please do not send for the Catalog 
The Perry Pictures Co., Box 24, Malden, Mass. without sending the 15 onnte in coin 


The Mill Ruysdae!l 








THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN “Where is that book I used to see?” 
At times behind a desk he sits, “I guess you don’t remember me?” 
At times about the room he flits, “Haf you der Hohernzollernspiel?” 
Folks interrupt his perfect ease “Where shall I put this apple peel?” 
By asking questions such as these: “Ou est, m’sieu, la grande Larousse’?” 
“Do you say ‘two-spot’ or the ‘deuce’? 


“How tall was prehistoric man?” “Say, mister, where's the telephone?” 
“How old, I pray, was Sister Ann?” 








“What should you do if cats have fits?’ 
“What woman first invented mitts?’ 
“Who said ‘To labor is to pray’?” 

“How much did Daniel Lambert weigh?” 
“Should you spell it ‘Wo’ or ‘Woe'’?” 
“What is the fare to Kokomo?” 

“Was Clark’s name really, truly Champ?” 
“Can you lend me a postage stamp?’ 
“Have you the rhymes of Edward Lear?” 
“What wages do they give you here?” 
“What dictionary is the best?” 

“Did Brummell wear a satin vest?” 

“How do you spell ‘anaemic,’ please?’ 
“What is a Gorgonzola cheese?” 
“Who ferried souls across the Styx?” 
“What is the square of ninety-six?” 
“Are oysters good to eat in March?” 
“Are green bananas full of starch?” 


Say you saw it in the 


“Now, which is right, to ‘lend’ or ‘low: 
“How do you use this catalogue?” 
“Oh, hear that noise, is that my dog?” 
“Have you a book called ‘Shapes of F¢ 
“You mind if I leave baby here?” 


Started in New York in 1893, what is know! 
as traveling libraries are, in one form Oo 
another, to be found in most of the 48 states 


In the California Interscholastic Federation 
Contest, at Berkeley, April 30th, Southern Call 
fornia won easy honors and practically « irried 
the day. Vallejo and Palo Alto alone «amoneé 
the competing teams elsewhere got recognh 
tion. Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, was th 
shining star. It is reported that “ever) field 
record on the Federation’s lists was bettered 
It was a distinguished contest, and deserved tht 
generous recognition it received. 
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3 , ey will be used to 


THe 


DIRECTORY OF SUMMER RESORTS AND 


HOTELS 

take Camp in the Feather River Region: 
juipped camp in Plumas County. Free 
best fishing; daily stage and mail. Ad- 

Machomich, Blairsden, Cal. 

SODA SPRINGS—New management; 
d via auto, S. P. or Monticello S. S. Co. 
Vaughan & Warner, Napa Soda Springs 
Cal. 


Gold 


NAPA 


Emerald Bay Camp: On shores of Emerald Bay, 
rahoe. Modernly equipped tents and cot- 
boating, fishing, bathing, tramping. 
Nelson L. Salter, Emerald Bay, Lake 
Calif. 
National Park: Reached by Southern 
or Santa Fe Railways to Merced, then 
emite Valley Railroad to El Portal, 
by auto stage to the Valley. For in- 
yn address W. L. White, General Man- 


Yosemite 


Yosemite Valley R. R., Merced, Calif. 
Hotel Whiteomb: Headquarters for teachers 
\ San Francisco. Every room an out- 
ne: at Civie Center, corner Sth and 
M t: rooms $2.00 up; cars Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 


2 and also J and K from Ferry build- 
ss Whitcomb. 


Dr. William C, Bagley, Professor of Educa- 
tior Columbia University, is doing a com- 
mend piece of work as Editor-in-Chief of 
the rnal of the National Education Asso- 


ciat rv. Bagley has had large experience as 

and has for years been editor, or 
ting editor, for educational periodicals. 

He issociated with him in the new enter- 

ris roup of experienced leaders and writ- 
we may confidently expect the Journal 
factor in promoting public education 
nited States, 


Y Y 
an T 


Because of lack of accommodations, the Mt. 
‘Summer Session of the Chico Normal 


vill limit the admission to 150 students. 


the California High School Teachers’ 
ciation at once. Membership fee of 


Dollar secures volume of Proceed- 


a 





Cniversity Summer session announce- 
i7 courses, 16 of which are primar- 
eachers and supervisors in elementary 
in the staff of the school of education, 
na score of distinguished names ap- 
Swift, Hetherington, Miss Ve- 
Frauzen, Miss Ethel Richard- 
The very young children and 
‘f the lower high school are to receive 


(tention; for primary grades nearly a 
»} . 
cners, 


peal sser, 
‘outon, 
others, 


South Pasadena voted elementary school bonds 


for $105,000. The vote was 847 to 47. 
erect a new ele- 
chool to relieve the very badly crowd- 
on in the three other schools. The 
ro ir 6 per cent interest and run from 

vars. On May 18, the high school bond 
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NEWS 


Bay your school 
and janitors’ 
supplies from 


Headquarters 


WRITE TODAY for quotations 
on anything you need for your 
School. We are Headquarters 
for School Supplies, as well as 
everything your Janitor needs to 
keep, the school clean from top 
to bottom; including our famous 
“CASMIRE PROCESS” for the 
sanitary renovation and refin- 
ishing of School .Desks—making 
them as good as new; our 
Haynes Electric-Vacuum Black- 
board Eraser Cleaner; our P. V. 
Cleaner for cleaning wood work 
and walls; our National Furni- 
ture Polish, etc. etc. Large 
stocks and prompt deliveries 
guaranteed, at money-saving 
prices. Orders received for 
July delivery with September 
dating. 

























“‘Our 
Goods must 
make good 
or we will’’ 





Our California House at Oakland, 
312-12th Street, solicits your busi- 
ness. Prompt Service and Satis- 
factory Goods. Write today for 
prices, etc. 


National Wood Renovating 
Company 


312-12th Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 


News 
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26) SCHOOLS*°COLLEGES 


is 
ae 

Summer Session---June 20 to July 29, 1921 
California School of Fine Arts 


Corner California and Mason Streets, San Francisco 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Six weeks intensive study in Drawing, Painting, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art, and 
other branches. Special Design and Craft course in primitive American Art including 
Aztec, Toltec, etc., with lectures and a comprehensive exhibition of this art in the gal 
leries of the school. Catalog mailed on request. 
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| 

| 

| 

Teachers: | 

. | 

| 

A Heald Business Training | 

will make your services more | 

valuable—whether you decide | 

to follow the teaching profes- | 

sion or enter the business field. | 

Enroll Your Name on the Heald | 
Register | 

SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS | 
Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction | 
HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE | 

San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jone | 
Cee AISA eeToeen anand 


election for $125,000 carried by a vote of 830 as club contest brought nine high schools 


against 204. An auditorium building and a gym- competition, first honors going to Pasadena 
nasium will be erected. The guests were entertained by a _ baseba 
game between Pomona College and Universit 
The fourth annual Pomona College Men's Gala of Southern California, the score standing 13°: 
Day was observed April 30th, with about 600 in favor of Pomona; an organ recital in Bridges 
high school men in attendance, twenty-six Hall and a barbecue dinner in Blanchard Park 
schools in all being represented. In the decla- The whole occasion was most successful from 
mation contest Santa Monica ranked first, every point of view. 
among 18 high schools. The military competi- During the past few weeks the College has 
tion, in which 13 squads were entered, revealed been favored by lectures by a number 
excellent work by all the men, first place go- tinguished men, Dr. Graham Taylor giving 4 
ing to Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. series in the Department of Sociology o! mel 
The Franklin High School band, an uncom- topics, and in the Department of Zoology DP 
monly fine organization, added much, especially George Howard Parker, as Harvard Exchangt 
to the military features of the day. Los Angeles Professor, giving two courses on “The Orig! 
High took first honors in the individual mili- of the Nervous System,” and “Smell, Ta 
tary competition. The tent-pitching contest, a Allied Senses.” Dr. John Howland, Pres 
new and interesting feature, was won by Lo- the Seminario Evangelico de Mexico, is sivil 
yola Military College. In the Decathlon con- a series on the general topic “Mexico,” cover! 


test ten schools took part, Hollywood winning such points as The First Americans, A | 
first place after a terrific struggle. The glee of Struggle, Present Conditions. 
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4¢ 2 reeent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
tiversity of Southern California, Dr. 
i») Hunt was named Director of the 


and Business Administra- 
new 


f Commerce 


work of this College is develop- 


ily and is receiving the enthusiastic 
| of a large number of leading business 
firms in and about Los Angeles. The 


for the academic year 1920-1921 in 
and Evening Division now exceeds 500. 
nt meeting of the students in the Col- 
Commerce, a Commerce Club was or- 
It is intended that this club shall serve 


the students and the busi- 
the principal functions of 
will be the publication of a 
The club will hold 
me, with addresses by prominent 
arrangements will be 
various plants in and 


n’’ between 
d. One of 
Commerce 
from 
busi- 
made 
near 


assemblies 


kers, and 
through 


ies 


and fascinating construction chart for 
dling of word forms and their uses is a 
duet of The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note 
ufacturers of Bank Stock School Sta- 
The purpose of this chart is to provide 
so conveniently outlined that in study- 
arrangement of sentences, pupils can 
ch word or part of* speech under its 
These construction charts 
sed for both English and Latin with 

anges as the individual language re- 

They are planned for use with the text 

used for these subjects. The originator 

ind designer of this unique tablet is A. B. Rey- 
ithor of the Latin Reader, the Principles 
h Word-Building, and other text books. 


A new 


issification. 


rhe Santa Barbara Normal School is making 
departure from its regular plans for 
mer term. This summer, the school will 
ssion from June 27 to August 26, and 
special attractions for teachers in 
rhe courses will appeal equally to grade 
al high school teachers, the plan being 
group courses of seven units each in 
different lines for elementary teachers; 


ture 


reward their completion by an official 
Be State nt that can be attached to a diploma. 
B these group attractions, a full line of 


ger education work will be given. For the 
Ss} /urses in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
\rts, and Physical Education, some ad- 
been made to the faculty; and spe- 
will be placed on the needs of 
in these The usual scheme of 
including beach parties, 
and visits to the Islands, will 
thus insuring pleasure as well 
or those attending. 


have 


hasis 





lines. 
activities, 


trips, 





1 out, 


Numi. ring 413,824 volumes in its book stacks, 


= 

# rsity of California Library now con- 
E largest number of volumes in its his- 
be ording to the annual report of Mr. 
a upp, University Librarian. “Never in 
: ry of the libfary have its resources 
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- Guaranteed 
- Playground 
Equipment 





Our new catalog of Guaranteed 
Everwear Playground Equip- 
ment is just off the press. 


Write us for a copy with com- | 
plete delivered prices. 


The extensive line of play- 
ground equipment illustrated 
contains many items which are 
indispensable and at prices 
which will prove attractive. 





o~ 





Manufactured by 


Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Springfield, 


C. F. WEBER & CO., Agents 


985 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 So. Los Angeles St, | 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


Ohio 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN . on: ae Se c 
CALIFORNIA Open Throughout the Summer 


Same Advantages—Same Curriculum 
For Catalogue and Information Address 
- ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Los Angeles Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Stockton College of Commerce 


The four steps in business life come in the following order: 1. Business Educati 
2. Business Position; 3. Business Experience; 4. Business Success. 
The Stockton College of Commerce gives a very definite training for Business as 


a Profession. The principal courses are: 1. Business Course; 2. Secretarial Cours: 





| 
\ 

\ 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

3. Course in Shorthand and Typewriting. 
The demand for our graduates at good salaries exceeds the supply. Students may | 
enter at any time. Each course is adapted to the needs of the individual student. 
™ “ | 

STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA | 
\ 
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N all academic subjects, the Book has become the 
essential thing. In teaching the Arts and Crafts, 
Learning by Doing under the supervision of well 
trained Art and Craft workers is the one way to 
secure results. 


AAAS 


5 
*eoseeeeeeee 


At the California School of Arts and Crafts you Learn by Doing. 


To secure the best results in the shortest possible time 
enroll for the Summer Session to be held in Berkeley and Piedmont 
From June 20th to July 30th, 1921, 


Limited classes insuring individual instruction. 


Full equipment to facilitate the work. 


Special trained teachers for all subjects. 


Cauropnta ScHOL» Ants=«Crarts 





a 


2119 ALLSTON WAY BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


Write for Catalog KF. H. Meyer, Director 


i 
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ised by so many large expensive 
importance to the scholar in so lim- 
riod of time, and rarely has it been 


ent of such extensive and such valu- 
and legacies,” writes Mr. Leupp. 

cals and serials currently received by 

. se, exchange and gift number 8834, a net 
of 229 over last year, while the total 
increase of about 3000 vol- 

: report states. The number of volumes 
er the loan desk exceeds last year’s 

t 000, while the increase in circula- 
reserved book room is_ 175,000 


show an 


tio! m the 


“It is the publisher who has preserved for us 
Ou ve in literature, in history, in phil- 
( nd even in religion; and it is to the 
pu we must go if we have aught by 
‘ ; heritage is to be enriched for our 
pos It is the publisher who supplies the 
x i th and who establishes the 
n of progress.’—Luther Hardaway. 


precedent 


“Who makes educational history? 
and Putnams and Macmillans and 
s and that host of publishers who 
d out of all the rubbish and trash the 
il thought that is really constructive 
while, and have forged it into some- 


and tangible and potential.’”—An 


Why it is 


Se onrerYr as 


\ comprehensive 50-page typewritten statis- 
rt of the Part-time work in the 
ct Long Beach has reached the editor’s 
prepared by Miss Agnes Wolcott, 
ire ordinator, and describes the provis- 
Pdona itional survey, class enrollment for 
irls, the occupations represented (35 
wages earned in them, and the 
of over-age and under-age pupils 
grades. A somewhat similar study 
schools has been made by the 
Vocational Education of the State 
Berkeley, and issued by the Univer- 
operation with the State Board of 
In addition to the information from 
there are tables on nativity, fam- 
held, job tenure and unemployment. 
rs working in this special field, in 
rraphs will be found valuable ma- 
uidance., 


Ham 


rls), 


eanotae 


essere 


» “If we think of it, all that a university or 
a 1 | school can do for us is still but 
What rst school began doing—teach us to 


populations and high school en- 
Philadelphia is third in population 
, and third in high school students; 
is tenth in population, but fifth in 
San Francisco is eleventh in size, 
enth in enrollment; Oakland is 
in size and takes eighteenth place 
f students. Oakland stands second 
rtion of high school enrollment to 
Los Angeles seventh, and San Fran- 


( oncer ning 
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cisco thirty-eighth, In 
Students to total number 
is fifth, Los Angeles, 
cisco twenty-fifth. 


the ratio of high school 


of students, Oakland 
eleventh, and San Fran- 


- _ - 7 
Notice of Examination 
Notice of Examination for Teachers’ Posi- 
tions in the San Francisco School 

Department 

Notice is hereby given 
competitive examination for grade 
positions in the San Francisco 
Schools will be held on Friday 
day, June 17th and 18th, 1921. 


teachers’ 
teaching 
Elementary 
and Satur- 
For further 


that a 


information apply to Secretary Board of Ed- 
ucation, City 


Hall, San Francisco. 


NON-CORROSIVE INK POWDERS 
26TH YEAR OF ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
All colors. All grades. All guaranteed. 
Specifications solicited. Samples free. 


SULLIVAN INK COMPANY 


811 S. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, 151 Spring St., Jos. F. Day, Mer. 
San Francisco, Room 452, Flood Building 


KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 


and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





No. 314 


Relief Stub is made 
of a non-corrosive 
metal that gives a 
smooth running line 
and is practically iu 
destructible in service. 


Science Can Produce 
No Better Pen 


In no one public need can 
greater difference be found 
than in peoples’ writing. 


It has been Esterbrook’s 
privilege during sixty odd 
years of pen building to 
foresee these needs and 
meet them. 

This No. 314 Relief Stub 


is made of a non-corrosive 
metal that gives a smooth 


running line and is prac- 
tically indestructible in 
service. 


Choose from the case at 
your dealer’s, order by num- 
ber and buy by the box— 
it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 





PENS 
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School 
PATENTED 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks Desks Look 


| Like NEW! 
Thoroughly cleans and renovates—remov- j e a 


ing all the dirt, gum and grime from the 

surface, penetrating into every crack and 

corner, destroying and removing all the 

dangerous germs, without injuring the 4 

wood, the glued joints or the original Th PI, 

enamel on the iron frames. The cheapest © on e 

“Health Insurance” you can buy for your of # 

pupils, That Purities 

Over 1,000,000 Desks Cleaned and Refin- eae ee 

ished by our “CASMIRE PROCESS” in the 

past three years by 1189 cities and towns l 

in the United States, at a cost for materials ————— ——— : . : 

and labor of from 60c to 75c per Desk. Pe naa = Sore 
Write today for Free Book— 
“FACTS AND FIGURES” 


National Wood Renovating 
Company 


312 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. ‘ : Oak 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. ; 





SCENERY 


For Schools, Theatres and Lodges 








Scrims cl 
jlancy i 
Gauze 5 im . 
alia a Corporation ae. ; Yat 
Ete. SCENIC CO. Po 


545 SOUTH LOS ANGELES ST. 


LOS ANGELES,CALIF. 


Designers and Producers of Scenery of Distinctive Qaality 


Asbestos, Drop and Tapestry Curtains 
Stage Equipment 
Unit and Cycloramic Settings 


Rental Service i 
545 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET i 


One- Half Block North P. E. Depot 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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It is remembered by some of us that years ago © 
in teachers’ institutes and in his 
the University began urging the use 
s of the community “festival.” It 
‘ piet at county fairs, and by independ- 
ms, of children and adults, the States’ At Summer School 
rhoods’ early. folk lore, manners and 
the common life, human interests and 
and certain of the race’s great stories, 
nresel 1 in literature and song. Participated in 


. e forees of village and rural life, it you will obtain 


7 es ecome the means of unifying commu- 
F rests, dignifying the services of the h | 
’ 
Bs nd gratifying the dramatic sense of appy resu ts 
. s only to call attention to this work a ‘ 
. ng done by neighborhoods and schools with Bank Stoc 
! parts of the State. At Pleasanton, 


il May-Day festival has a ee im- blank books for 


portions. This year it is to made 








of the Valley Schools. Games and 


‘ ill be included and several thousand Cc O m m e r ¢ 1 a | 


and invitations are to be distributed. ' 


e 4 
~ ~’ 
. Professor Arthur B. Clark of Stanford Uni- Courses, music 
F ve vill have charge of the Pottery classes 
q lun the Summer Session of the California wor k an d a | | 
. S \rts and Crafts to be held in Berkeley 


: f ne 29th to July 30th. He will give lec- h bi fe 
st Pottery” and a series of five lectures ot er SU jects. 
Principles In House, Furniture and Vil- 


ling 
lings. 


5 Oakland High School maintains three separate No 220 for Shorthand 
: funds for students lacking resources for - 
: 1 study. First, a fund of $1000; second, N 0. QQ2 for Music 
fur $500 accumulated by the girl-students ? ’ . 
their graduates, of inadequate means, N 0. I3Y for English 
normal school; and, third, the $1800, 
nment bonds, the income of which is 


a loan fund for graduates attending BANK STOCK 
e & e University. 
; In the Journal of Educational Psychology, SCHOOL STATIONERY 
eM , may be found the report of a study 


school seniors of Oakland, given the 

O s of intelligence. Of the 20 that ranked 
an intensive study was made with ref- 

m ere! to kind of home, intelligence of parents, 
me he nd general ability. Teachers interested 
: wenece tests will find this report worth 
st *. It was made by Dorothy Hazeltine 





To what extent junior high school pupils re- 
school, and the use of high school elec- 
them, are discussed by Professor Briggs 

hers College, after a study of the situa- 
the Los Angeles schools. See Journal of 

Edu yal Research, November, 1920. 









Teachers who have knewn and used “The 
Mit nd its education,” and “Social Principles 


ication,” two admirable professional M li 
vill be glad to know that their author, The ysell- Rol ins 
se Betts, is scheduled to come to Cali- 

» live. He is to join the faculty of the Bank Note Co. 


of Southern California this fall. For 
years State Superintendent of Schools ir Makers 

“ ter a professor of psychology, and the 

ut f a dozen books, he knows the schools 32 Clay St. San Francisco 
timate way and will be an acquisition 
fulness to teachers throughout the State. 
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Clarence Cullimore, of 
school faculty, has arran 
in the Mt. Whitney 


the Bakersfield high 
ged for a camp of boys 
region of the high Sierras 
this summer. Besides fishing, hiking and swim- 
ming, a trip to the of Mt. Whitney will 
be taken. 


summit 


The 500 girls of the Modesto high school have 


voted voluntarily to wear uniforms as part of 
a campaign for simple and inexpensive attire. 
At Roseville has been organized a Junior 


school stu- 
with the 
of repre- 


Chamber of Commerce among high 
affiliated and to co-operate 
County Chamber, A luncheon 


dents, 
Placer 


sentatives of the two bodies marked the in- 
auguration of the venture. 
An Alameda School has joined a few others 


in the State and now admits fathers, also, to its 
Parent Teachers’ Association. A sensible under- 
taking 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 


1912 
Of Sierra Educational News, published monthly, 
at San Francisco, California, for April 1, 1921. 
State of California, 

County of San Francisco—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in, section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the 


for the 


names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: , a 
Publisher, California Teachers’ Association, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Editor, Arthur H. 
cisco, Cal. 
Managing Editor, 
Francisco, Cal. 
Business Managers, None. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 


Chamberlain, San Fran- 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 


tion, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total aanoens of stock.) 


California Teachers’ Association, 
No stockholders holding 1 per 
total amount of stock. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

E. Morris Cox, President, Oakland, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


Incorporated. 
eent or more of 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 


giv- 


appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also ‘that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
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do not appear upon the 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
pacity other than that of a bona fid vne 
and this affiant has no reason to believe t 
other person, association, or 
any interest direct or 
bonds, or other 
him, 

5. That the average number of co; 
each issue of this publication 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, 
subscribers during the six months preced 
date shown above is (This eet 
quired from daily publications only. 


books of the < 


indirect in the said 
Securities than as so 


(Seal) ARTHUR H. CH AMBER! IN 
Sworn to and subscribed before me th 14 
day of April, 1921, 


(Seal) F. 
Court Commissioner of the City and Co 
San Francisco, State of California. 
(My commission expires No limit.) 


LIBRARIANS: 


Enroll with us if you are looking for a 
position! Good positions in all branches 
of Library work. If you need ASSIST- 
ANTS, save time and labor by writing 


for our free aid. Prompt and efiicient 
service. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 


A. MURASKY 








FEATHER RIVER COUNTRY 


CAMP ELWELL 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 
Good Fishing and Hunting 


Within hiking distance of twenty-th 
lakes. Hunting, fishing, boating, sw 
ming, hiking, dancing. Excellent table 
Hot and cold showers. ene ng 
tents. For information write W. F. DREW, 


Blairsden, Plumas Co., Cal. 


STANLEY 


ZIG-ZAG 


RULES 


While you’re learning to use 
tools, learn also how to buy 
them. The most important thing 
to look for is the world-famous 
Stanley trade mark. 


Send for Tool Catalog 17F 


THE STANLEY Rute & LEvet PLANT. 


Tue Stan.ey Works 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
PARK and the BIG TREES 


CALIFORNIA'S 
GREAT SCENIC ATTRACTION 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW SUMMER RATES 


$13 50 MERCED TO YOSEMITE AND RETURN, IN- 
, CLUDING AUTO-STAGE THRU THE VALLEY. 


25 00 MERCED TO YOSEMITE AND RETURN, IN- 
° CLUDING AUTO-STAGE THRU THE VALLEY; 
ALSO a POINT AND THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF 
BIG TR . 


Take Southern Pacific or Santa Fe to Merced, thence the YO- 
SEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD to EL PORTAL, the gateway 
to Park, where direct connections are made with the Yosemite 
National Park Company AUTO-STAGE SERVICE to Sentinel 
Hotel, Yosemite Lodge or Camp Curry. 


















For Literature and 
Full Information 
Address 


W.L. WHITE 


General Manager 


go CO- sc = ink 
Merced, California 
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How Do You Do? 


We don’t ask that you “Get acquainted” with us. 
COUNTY LIBRARIES all over the country know 
us because they use our Standard and Special Library 
Supplies. 


You have our catalog, 19-G, of course. But we are al- 
ways improving our stock and trying to find ways 
and means of making library work easier and more 
efficient. Loose Leaf record books, for instance, have 
meanta tremendous saving of time and effort. And 
County Library Patron’s “tickets” are very popular. 


I want to remind you that my Library School train- 
ing, public library experience and invaluable know- 
ledge of all angles of library work gained from contact 
with libraries the world over, is at your disposal. Just sit 
down and write me a heart-to-heart letter when those 
knotty problems arise. If I don’t know, I know where 
to find out about it. And I'll be so glad to help you 


Ada J. McCarthy, Consulting Librarian 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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